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Isador Lubin . . . The New Mission to Moscow 
(See National Week) 





What is Keppers ? 





Mhis... and more! 





NCE upon a time... when most American roads 
O were muddy and most Americans thought roads 
had to be muddy . .. the materials for beautiful roads 
like this were going up in clouds of smoke from old- 
fashioned beehive coke ovens. 

From that now-vanishing smoke, America gets 
millions of gallons of coal tar each year to build and 
maintain skid-resistant surfaces on thousands of 
miles of roads, streets, sidewalks, airport runways 
and parking areas. 


Koppers has had a large part in working this 
transformation. 

The bulk of the modern coke ovens in America, 
which recover the valuable coal tar and chemicals 
from coal, were built by Koppers. 

Many of the tar refining plants which blend the 
special tars used in road work are Koppers plants. 
Koppers has been one of the leaders in developing 
the use of coal tars in highway work.—Koppers 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


KOPPERS 





(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 





BUY WAR BONDS—AND KEEP THEM! 
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Severe shrapnel wound 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


IRES often have a short life at the 
battlefront. Machine gun fire and 
shrapnel riddle tires with holes. Rough 
usage tears casings and tubes to pieces. 
Before the war it used to be com- 
mon practice to throw badly damaged 
tires on the scrap heap. Then B. F. 
Goodrich men worked out improved 
methods for repairing large size tires 
with holes as big as your fist. First 
they clean around the injury with a 
special power-driven tool— just as a 
dentist cleans the cavity in a tooth. In 
the picture you see the careful prep- 
aration made for repairing. 


Plies of new cord material are 
added to the inside of the tire to re- 
place the broken plies which were re- 
moved. New rubber is anchored to 
the outside, and the tread built up to 
the original surface. Then the entire 
repair is vulcanized into the body of 
the tire under high pressure and con- 
trolled temperature. After vulcanizing 
the tire is ready to go back into serv- 
ice with the repaired section prac- 
tically as strong as the rest of the tire. 

Many thousands of tires have been 
repaired by this method both by Army 


men and by B.F.Goodrich men. 
Thousands of tons of critical materials 
have been saved from the scrap heap. 

The development of simplified per- 
manent repairs on large truck tires is 
typical of the research work going on 
constantly at B.F.Goodrich. This re- 
search improved not only truck tires 
but tires for passenger cars, buses, 
airplanes, farm tractors and imple- 
ments, and industrial equipment. The 
B.F. Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 


Truck & Bus Tires 











The March Of The News 
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Navy mail. The Navy made three sug- 
gestions regarding mail to men in the far 
Pacific. It asked that, instead of sending 
newspapers, items of interest be clipped 
and enclosed in letter mail. The newspa- 
pers would be months old on arrival, any- 
way. If it is only guessed that a man is in 
a particular invasion area, his family and 
friends were asked to wait for some time 
before sending parcel-post packages. No 
packages containing food or perishables 
should be sent to the far Pacific. 


Aircraft production. Airplane produc- 
tion for March was announced as 7,053 
planes, 3 per cent above schedule, and 12 
per cent higher than the February total 
of 6,296. In terms of airframe weight, the 
March total was 79,200,000, or 11 per cent 
above February. In types of planes, March 
production ran: 2,544 bombers, approxi- 
mately on schedule; 3,329 fighters and re- 
connaissance planes, 6 per cent above 
schedule; 615 transports, 1 per cent below 
schedule; 176 trainer planes, exactly on 
schedule, and 389 communications and 
special purpose planes, 4 per cent ahead of 
schedule. 


Shipbuilding. Merchant ship yards pro- 
duced 126 ships in March, compared with 
125 in February. Dead-weight tonnage was 
1,294,432 for March, and 1,300,340 for the 
preceding month. March deliveries were 
95 cargo ships, 18 tankers and 13 vessels 
’ designed for special military purposes. 


War costs. War spending hit a new rec- 
ord in March, totaling $8,246,000,000. The 
previous peak was $7,879,000,000, in May, 
1944. Government receipts also were the 
highest on record, $6,892,000,000, despite 
the fact that income tax payments were less 
than in March, 1944, when receipts were 
$6,573,000,000, the previous high month. 


Debt limit. Congress enacted, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed, a bill permitting the 
federal debt to rise to $300,000,000,000, in- 
stead of $260,000,000,000, the previous 
statutory ceiling. At present, the debt 
stands at about $243,000,000,000 in terms 
of maturity value, the basis on which the 
limit is fixed. In current redemption value, 
the basis on which the debt usually is 
stated, the total now is about $235,000,- 
000,000. 


Surplus spot sales. Regular monthly 
sales of surplus construction and farm ma- 
chinery, at the places where the machinery 
is located, were announced as a new meth- 
od of surplus disposal. Previous on-the- 
spot sales have been conducted, but not 
on a regular monthly schedule. Further in- 
formation is available at regional offices 
of the Treasury Procurement Division. 
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Surplus planes. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. announced it would sell 3,000 
surplus primary trainer planes on a fixed- 
price basis for each plane. Former sales 
were by competitive bidding. The price 
tags on the planes range from $875 to 
$2,400. The original cost per plane was 
about $9,000. The planes are available at 
53 RFC sales centers. 


Butter supplies. The War Food Ad- 
ministration disclosed that civilian butter 
supplies for April, May and June would 
be slightly below the level of the first quar- 
ter of the year. The agency announced an 
allocation for the second quarter of 323,- 
000,000 pounds, compared with estimated 
consumption of 325,000,000 to 328,000,000 
pounds in the January-March period. The 
new allocation is at a rate of about 21% 
pounds per person for the quarter. 


Turkeys. The annual ban on sale of tur- 
keys in major producing areas to other 
than Government purchasers was ordered 
into effect by WFA. Until the 1945 
Thanksgiving and Christmas turkey sup- 
plies for the Army and Navy have been 
bought, none may be sold to civilians. The 
order affects turkeys raised or processed in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Texas, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Colorado, Utah, Wiscon- 
sin, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, 
Arkansas and sections of Virginia and 
West Virginia. 


Collapsible tubes. Due to a shortage of 
lead, the War Production Board sharply 
limited the use of collapsible tubes, such 
as commonly are used for toothpaste. 


Stamp collectors. The Office of Censor- 
ship abandoned a requirement that col- 
lectors and dealers must obtain philatelic 
permits before exporting postage stamps. 
Stamps may be sent without permits to, 
or received from, all countries, except Ger- 
many and Japan and areas occupied by 
those nations, after April 16. Censorship 
of the material will continue. 


War prisoners. A total of 365,437 pris- 
oners of war were held in the United States 
on April 1, the War Department reported. 
Of the prisoners, 311,630 were Germans, 
50,549 Italians and 3,258 Japanese. 


Fuel oil. Extra fuel oil rations for heat- 
ing hot water can be obtained this sum- 
mer, if the applicant can show that he 
has not enough oil or coupons left over to 
meet his needs and that all reasonable 
measures to save oil have been taken. In 
no event, however, will extra rations be 
issued in the Pacific Northwest. 
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BETTER SEE-ABILITY FOR 





THE EYES THAT WiLL BUY 


Good lighting answers the questions “How does it 
look? How does it fit?” For good lighting is your extra 
salesman that—silently but effectively—points up 
color and pattern and quality. And when you have 
Westinghouse Lamps for your lighting you have that 
better See-ability that makes the sale and keeps it sold. 

Westinghouse Lamps are designed for better seeing 
because they are precision-engineered. Westinghouse 
Lamps move merchandise because they make it sales- 


MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE°ABILITY 











inviting. Westinghouse Lamps are efficient because 
they have the twin qualities of long life and depend- 
ability. 

Why not have that better See-ability today? Ask 
your Westinghouse dealer for the bright, long-lasting 
lamps that mean more profit through better seeing. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Lamp Division, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 





tie 


The “‘Slimlines’”’ 
are Here! 


Right now fixture manufac- 
turers have the first samples 
of the new Westinghouse 
Slimline Fluorescent Lamps. 
Soon you will be able to 
dress up your walls and 
ceilings with interesting pat- 
terns of cool, soft ribbons 
of light. 

Again... the outstanding 
leadership of Westinghouse 
points the way to new uses 


for light. 

















Pt chine 
nder advisenmicoe 
They made a 50-gallon tub 
from native teakwood, set a 30- 
gallon cooking kettle inside, fitted 
the kettle with rotating paddles. 
They took the fan belt from a 
battered bulldozer, the one-lung 
engine froma portable generator, 
the transmission and differential 
>} from a bomb-wrecked jeep — and 
hooked ‘em up together. 
Then they filled the outer tub! 
with ice, the kettle with ice-cream } 








In half an hour, they had to shift 
into low. In 40 minutes more, the 
mixture was so stiff it stopped! 
the engine. And there in the]: 
steaming jungle, they enjoyed 30} 
y gallons of the smoothest, coldest! \ 


of | Ice cream you ever sayy a 
Said the cay —_— 
eat: 








Ice Cream ? 


True to their motto, “Can Do,” Seabees 
in the South Pacific build ingenious 
ice cream machines from salvage ma- 
terials. The clipping and picture* 
above show you how one job was done. 

Many another American outfit has 
invented strange freezers in far places 
— adapting old oil drums to new duties 
— bending pipe around palm stumps 
for cooling coils. Sailors have pa- 
tiently scraped frost off ship refrigera- 
tion lines to make ice cream. 

Why? Because ice cream is a sym- 
bol of home and a tonic to morale. 
Because it’s not only good to eat, but 
good for the men who eat it. Ice cream 


mix, cranked the one-lunger, put | ¥* «:« 
the jeep in high and let her whirl. i . 
j 


is a valuable food, rich in vitamins 
and calcium, like the creamy milk from 
which it’s made. 

We’re glad we've been able to ship 
so many tons of ice cream ingredients 
to boys like these overseas. We’re 
grateful for your patient acceptance 
and understanding of the limited sup- 
ply left at home. 

Meanwhile, National Dairy Labora- 
tories have been busy developing dairy 
products in new forms that will be as 
useful in peace as they are in war. All 
of them help bring to you and your 
family the good health inherent in milk 
—nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


*The Navy had no official photos, so we built this careful reproduction. 





















Can Do! 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food ... as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 








PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 








BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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As the wars are shaping up in their final stage..... 

Germany is disintegrating as expected; is gradually being taken over. 

Russian armies are likely soon to deliver the coup de grace. They'll hit from 
the East while U.S.-British armies are moving across from the West. 

Mop-up stage may take several weeks, or even a few months. 

Don't prepare to celebrate too enthusiastically an ending of this war at a 
particular hour on a particular day. It isn't likely to come about that way. 
Eisenhower will decide the time when major fighting is ended. Yet, U.S. troops 
Still will have to go on fighting, cleaning up guerrillas. 

Time to celebrate will be when Japan gives up. 











It is possible, not yet probable, that Japan will surrender suddenly. 

Japan will offer terms short of unconditional surrender. U.S. will take 
nothing short of absolute surrender; will not bargain about conditions. 

A suicide gesture then is likely before the end comes. 

Japan's fleet, what remains of it, probably will be thrown into some mad 
venture. Her Air Force may be ordered to a suicide attack as a gamble. 

An attack may be made on Russian armies in Siberia. It is improbable now. 

Then, when she has made her gesture, Japan may give up. As we say, that is 
possible, but not yet probable. It assumes that the Japanese, without more of a 
Struggle, will give up Manchuria, Korea, Formosa, their position in China. It 
assumes that they will let U.S. destroy their heavy industry, take away all that 
remains of their merchant marine, occupy their cities, end their Army and Navy. 

All of that, and more, too, is involved in Japanese surrender. 

It is medicine that Japan will be forced to swallow sooner or later. If 
wise, she may decide to swallow it sooner rather than later, she may decide to 
save her cities and her light industries so that she can work after the war. 

Odds are that Japan will take more punishment before giving up. 

Even so, her end may not be so very far away. It all depends upon how much 
Starvation she is willing to take, upon how much bombing and blockade she absorbs 
before facing up to invasion of Japan itself. The clean-up in Asia is sooner or 
later to be undertaken by Russia. That much now serms to be clear. 

















That is on the war side..... When it comes to peace: 

U.S. Senate almost surely will put U.S. in the coming world organization. 
Russia will go along with the new league, too. So will Britain. 

That's not the point. Nobody gives up anything very tangible by joining. 
It's what they get that counts, what they do not give up that should be watched. 

Russia is to get a rather free hand in Europe east of the Elbe River in Ger- 
many. What she gets in Manchuria, in Korea is for Mr. Roosevelt to reveal. 

Great Britain is to get assurance of the status quo in her Empire; is to be 











assured of U.S. help in event of trouble--a very valuable assurance. 
France apparently is to get back her empire, largely intact. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-== (Continued) 


That is in addition, of course, to slices of territory here and there and to 
whatever labor and materials that can be drawn from Germany, and maybe Japan. 

U.S. is to get some Pacific islands, in outright ownership or trusteeship. 
U.S. also is to get the privilege of setting the new world up in business again, 
of trying to make it work with a plentiful supply of dollar loans, with a vast 
array of goods that may or may not be fully paid for in the end. 


It is to be a prosperous world, outside Germany-Japan, after the war. You 


can count on that, once the adjustment period is completed, once the vast mili- 
tary machine is unwound, once industry shifts from war to peace. 

In U.S., during the period after adjustment from war...ee 

Spending will be free and easy; will be on a vast scale. 

Automobile industry will boom for at least five years. 

Building will boom for five years or more. 

All industries filling demands for civilian durable goods will boom. 

Export trade will break all peacetime records. 

_ Farm income will be lower than now, but still high. Wage income will be 
sharply under present, maybe $1,000,000,000 a month for factory workers alone, 
but even that will leave a record peacetime income. People will itch to spend 
part of their wartime savings. Travel demands will be immense. 

Unemployment, too, in this boom period, is likely to be less than earlier 
appeared probable. Maybe no more than 6,000,000 will be out of work at the boom 
peak. There may be as many as 54,000,000 jobs, not 60,000,000. 

















All of that is fine. It's when the boom wears off that the test comes. 

It is the postboom period in U.S. that concerns Britain-Russia, not the 
boom period. They wonder how altruistic U.S. will be once the going gets to be 
rough, how interested in solving Europe's problems or in making new loans. 

Also, Britain in particular is concerned about how to insulate herself from 
the shock when the postwar boom busts in U.S. Russia hasn't that worry. 

Facts of the matter appear to be these..... 

1. Nobody expects a new world war to develop short of 25 or 30 years. 

2. Next big period of trouble is expected to coincide with next big U.S. 
depresSion, with the time when U.S. cuts off loans, turns to internal problems. 

3. Civil disturbances, political upheavals, even revolutions, will be the 
mark of this period, not international disputes that threaten big wars. 

4. The new league will not solve these internal economic problems of U.S. or 
of other nations, will not get at the root cause of difficulties that lead bigger 
nations to look outside their borders for ways to solve their problems. 

U.S. puts its main attention on political settlements. Britain and other 
nations see the economic problems ahead and are far less interested in setting 
up formal political machinery than in making sound economic arrangements. The 
trouble next time may be far different from that which touched off these wars. 

The thing to do is to enjoy the postwar boom while it lasts. 

















Back to the more immediate proSpecteeceee 
Automobiles probably will not be freely available before last half, 1946. 


Even that may be a little early. First new cars, late in 1945, will be rationed. 

Gasoline rations will be increased moderately after European war ends. 

Meat would not be so scarce in big cities of the East if the Government could 
figure out a way to assure even distribution. 

Home construction is unlikely on any large scale before next year. 

Tip-off on a start back to normal for civilians will come when General 
Eisenhower announces that the German war, as such, is ended. ‘That's the time 
when controls will begin to ease, when war programs will be cut back, when there 
is a start of demobilization and a shift to a one-war basis. 








See also pages ll, 14, 53. 
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THE BEST GASOLINE tS STILL FIGHTING 
ER a ; fi 


By ship, by train, by truck and by pipeline millions of gallons of Amer- 
ica’s finest gasoline are going to our fighting men. 

This fighting gasoline is superior to anything ever sold to car owners. 
From both quantity and quality standpoints, it represents the best of 
the American petroleum industry’s production, plus the lion’s share of 
the Ethyl fluid being manufactured. 

The best gasoline is still fighting—will continue to fight until the 
Army and Navy say it’s safe to cut back on military production. Then 
you will get all the Ethyl you want and better Ethyl than ever before. 


ETHYLIS A 
TRADE MARK NAME 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 17, WN. We 
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HE record of Iron Fireman stokers 

in thousands of installations can 
be ignored only by those who are 
indifferent to high costs. For 13 years 
Volunteer State Life achieved such 
important savings in fuel, labor and 
maintenance that they decided to in- 
stall new, improved models to replace 
the old Iron Fireman stokers. ““We feel 
that our heating operation is assured 
for the next 20 years,” says Mr. E. L. 
Kittrell, building manager. 

Iron Fireman provides a steady, de- 
pendable steam supply exactly suited 
to the load demand. With its clean, 
incandescent fuel bed and its precise 
automatic control of fuel and air, Iron 
Fireman makes coal firing a science 
rather than an art. 


Ask for Survey of YOUR Heating Plant 


The Iron Fireman engineering organi- 
zation, largest in the stoker industry, 
will make a free survey of your boiler 
room and tell you exactly what Iron 
Fireman can do for you. Write to Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Company, 
3758 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. Nationwide sales and service. 


Plants in Portland, Ore.; Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 


IRON FIREMA 


Automatic Coal Stokers * 





— E.G iS) 


IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 


handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
ficient bustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN perhaps deduct, for income 
tax purposes, your traveling expenses be- 
tween your place of residence and your 
principal place of employment. Also prob- 
ably deductible are your living expenses 
while at your place of employment. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals rejects the Govern- 
ment’s long-established principle that 
“home” means the place of business where 
a taxpayer is employed. 


*¥ * * 


YOU CAN usually get authority to set- 
tle claims of your subcontractors up to 
$10,000 each under canceled war contracts. 
The Office of Contract Settlement is au- 
thorizing many contractors to handle these 
small claims themselves in order to speed 
settlement with subcontractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT require a returning vet- 
eran to fill out a new application for em- 
ployment when he asks to be reinstated in 
his old job within 90 days after his dis- 
charge. A regional war labor board tells 
one company that, under the Selective 
Service Act, it is improper to make vet- 
erans fill out new applications. 


+ * * 


YOU CAN use unlimited amounts of 
lower grades of corn for making industrial 
alcohol in the second quarter of 1945. 
The War Production Board allows distillers 
to use corn that is graded as No. 4 and 5 
or as “sample.” 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to keep records of 
sales that you make of Government sur- 
plus property if you sell items that are 
subject to ceiling prices. If you are a re- 
tail dealer, you must keep for the Office of 
Price Administration your regular records 
on sales. Other persons who resell such sur- 
plus property must keep records that show 
the name of buyer, quantity sold and price 
charged. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid paying the 
federal employment tax for a traveling 
salesman for your company who works en- 
tirely on a commission basis. A circuit 
court of appeals holds that salesmen of 
one company who were free to solicit sales 


and administrative decisions: 


when and where they pleased are inde- 
pendent operators, despite the company’s 
right to discharge them and to fix selling 
prices of its products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use lead to make any 
products that are not listed as most es- 
sential for military and civilian needs. 
WPB narrows to 64 its list of permitted 
uses for lead, because of the increasingly 
tight supply of this metal. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell used lumber with- 
out observing newly established ceiling 
prices. OPA orders its regional and dis- 
trict administrators to establish dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices for used lum- 
ber to conform with local conditions. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a copy of a book, con- 
taining the advertising laws of all the 
States, from the Department of Commerce 
in Washington or from one of its field of- 
fices. The 300-page book is entitled “State 
Advertising Legislation.” 


* * 


YOU CAN sometimes obtain, under a 
new Treasury ruling, a reduction in the 
penalty for underestimating your income 
tax in your declaration of tax. The new 
rule applies to persons who underestimated 
their taxes or failed to file declarations for 
a taxable year beginning before Sept. 1, 
1944. It allows a taxpayer to pay a pen- 
alty on the basis of the tax shown in his 
return or of the tax as finally determined, 
whichever is smaller. 


* * 


YOU CAN now use Freon-12 to operate 
air-conditioning equipment in_ theaters, 
hotels, apartment houses, night clubs, 
dance halls, ete. WPB lifts previous re- 
strictions on use of this gas for air-cond:- 
tioning plants in such places. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably give war bond 
prizes as a reward for increased efficiency 
shown by your highly skilled professional 
workers. WLB holds that an oil company 
did not violate wage-stabilization rules by 
offering such prizes every three months to 
its magnetometer operators. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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“Vacation lands of two continents 


will share in air service” 


by WILLIAM A. COULTER, President, Western Air Lines, Ine. 













AiResearch promises new flying comfort. 


Can you imagine flying through the substratosphere— 
through air that is vapor-thin, colder than the North 
Pole—and being as comfortable as at home? 


This will be possible in future airliners. It is exactly 
the travel comfort you'll enjoy through high altitudes 
in AiResearch “comfort-protected” cabins. 


These will be a peacetime version of the Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress pressurized cabin. The same 
AiResearch-perfected controls will lock high alti- 
tudes outside the cabin, keep the inside at an 
altitude far below the plane’s actual flight level. 








Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 





Western is now busy full time carrying men and 
materials of war throughout the North American 
continent. The experience this job is bringing us 
will benefit the air vacationist of tomorrow. For 
Western Air Lines then will serve directly with 
through connections the vacation lands of two 
continents, from Alaska to South America, includ- 
ing many areas heretofore inaccessible. 

In addition, Western is taking a lead in providing 
new service to the multitude of cities throughout 
the West. That in turn means the public will have 
more air service and our men returning from war 
will have more and better jobs. 





Even the cabin temperature will be “comfort-protected” 
by AiResearch. For a system has been developed here 
to provide measured amounts of heat in cold weather, 
and cool fresh breezes when it’s sultry. 

This is AiResearch’s promise for your sky travel. But 
count on the same AiResearch engineering to harness 
air, pressure and temperatures with new devices for your 
better living on the ground. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 









“‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job" * Engine Oil Cooling Systems DIVISION OF 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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In your business— 


How often do you write 
the same thing more than once? 





OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing simplifies your distribution and customer 
—whether it be names, numbers, descrip- contacts, saves on shipping and billing. 


tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. : , ; : : 
Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 


q Pepa 2 xs ei neo ea ioe of every department that puts information on 
w ° . . 
ee er paper. Wherever time or money are important, 


ing repetitive information in both small and h ; ; h h 
large offices and factories—does the job with RELOETS LUE Re. EE: NG 


speed, accuracy, and economy. 
Addressograph methods are sim- ‘Our Research and Methods Department 


plicity itself. And Addressograph ~ will gladly work with you—show you how 
flexibility enables it to be utilized | Addressograph simplified business methods 
with any system or routine. are being used by others in your field—both 

Addressograph helps speed _large and small. Telephone our local office or 
factory production, slashes cost write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
of writing business records, tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRACE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


savings. 


| 








Prices of hand model Addressographs begin SIMPLIFIE D BUSINESS METHODS 
at $12.50; electric models at $177.50. 
Illustrated is the Class 1900 Addressograph. 


Acdressograph and Mu'tigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addregsograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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TROUBLES OF THE ‘BIG THREE’: 
OBSTACLES TO UNITED ACTION 


Differences Over Voting, Polish Regime and Big-Power Domination 


Overflow of problems from 
Yalta that will confront 
San Francisco delegates 


The Big Three—President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin—are finding it harder to unite for 
peace than for war. 

In war, their nations could overlook dif- 
ferences in aim and outlook. The United 
States could go to the aid of Russia and 
Great Britain in Europe. Russia can de- 
nounce its treaty with Japan and come to 
the help of its two great allies in the Pa- 
cific. But, in the approach to peace, plans 
that are laid in Yalta are battered before 
they can get to San Francisco. 

Mr. Roosevelt all along has believed 
that, if the top leaders of the Allied Na- 
tions could get together around a table 
and have a free and open talk, they could 
settle in direct fashion many of the world’s 
problems. Marshal Stalin and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill have gone along with that 
idea. They thought that the top men for 
the winning powers could fix up the world 
for peace. Now they are finding that the 
job is not so simple. 

Their talks at Teheran and Yalta pro- 
duced various agreements, secret and pub- 
lished. But the results from those agree- 
ments are not measuring up to the 
promises of the written words. The three 
principals were looking at the problems 
from varying points of view and had dif- 
fering purposes in mind when the agree- 
ments were made. Fulfillment of those 
agreements is being shaped by the indi- 
vidual principals toward the ends that 
each had in his mind. 

Now, their own and other nations are 
heading into a meeting to set up a world 
organization. The delegates are moving 
toward the San Francisco Security Confer- 
ence amid a jumble of arguments that may 
have a vital bearing upon the outcome of 
their meeting. At the outset, they will face 
a series of disputes that have spilled over 
from the Big Three conferences, 


The big and little powers are in a 
tug of war. The idea that the victorious 
big nations shall impose their will upon 
the rest of the world is to be tested. Mar- 
shal Stalin favors such an approach to the 
future. He feels that Russia, the United 
States and Great Britain won the war and 
that the other nations must abide by the 
decisions of these three. 

But the first hints that this is to be done 
are bringing enraged outcries from smaller 
nations. France, backed by Great Britain, 
wants to be regarded as one of the big 
nations. Russia and the U.S. are willing to 


their claim. His gesture was an unspoken 
bid to Russia to give up the idea also, But 
Russia has not yet signified that it will. 

Trusteeships for the conquered terri- 
tories taken from Germany at the end of 
this war and for those that were mandated 
to single nations after the end of the first 
World War provide another breeding 
ground for trouble. Less provocative of dis- 
pute is the plan to permit trusteeships for 
such other territories as might be voluntar- 
ily submitted for such treatment. India 
might fit into such a category. 

The League of Nations mandate was a 


let France in. All three are will- 
ing to admit China to the 
topmost councils. But down 
through the ranks of the na- 
tions in Europe, Asia and South 
America there is a clamoring 
that small nations should have 
greater power in the world or- 
ganization. These demands will 
boil over at San Francisco. 
Voting arrangements in 
the new security organization 
are in dispute. The wish of 
Marshal Stalin that the big 
powers have the right to veto 
any punitive actions against 
themselves is being accepted. 
The veto would be exercised in 
the United Nations Couneil, 
where such actions are decided. 
Louder opposition developed 
to a plan to give Russia three 
votes in the United Nations 
Assembly, the large body in 
whieh all nations would have 
membership and would bring 
up their problems for full dis- 
cussion. Disclosure of a secret 
agreement at Yalta for the 
U.S. and Great Britain to sup- 
port this plan all but blew up 
the whole San Francisco Con- 
ference. Mr. Roosevelt quickly 
gave up the idea that he would 
ask for three votes for the U.S. 
if the Russian delegates pressed 
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of the Big Three 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Atlantic Ocean 


—Aug., 1941 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Washington 


—Dec., 1941 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Washington 


—dJune, 1942 


. Churchill & Stalin, Moscow—Aug., 1942 
- Roosevelt & Churchill, Casablanca 


—Jan., 1943 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Washington 


—May, 1943 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Quebec—Aug., 1943 
- Roosevelt, Churchill & Chiang Kai-shek, 


Cairo—Nov., 1943 


. Roosevelt, Churchill & Stalin, Teheran 


—Nov.-Dec., 1943 


. Roosevelt & Churchill, Cairo—Dec., 1943 

- Roosevelt & Churchill, Quebec—Sept., 1944 
- Churchill & Stalin, Moscow—Oct., 1944 

- Roosevelt & Churchill, Malta—Feb., 1945 

. Roosevelt, Churchill & Stalin, Yalta 


—Feb., 1945 


- Roosevelt & Churchill, Alexandria 


—Feb., 1945 
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creation of Versailles. Certain terri- 
tories taken from Germany and its 
allies were assigned to Allied nations 
to be administered under supervision 
of the League. 

Great Britain got Palestine, Meso- 
potamia, Nauru Island, Northern 
Cameroon, Western Togoland and 
German East Africa. France claimed 
Syria, Lebanon, Southern Cameroon 
and Eastern Togoland. The Union of 
South Africa fell heir to German 
Southwest Africa. Australia got New 
Guinea. New Zealand won Western 
Samoa. Japan obtained the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands. And Belgium 
got Urindi and Ruanda. 

Already, France has been clamor- 
ing for assurance that it will get back 
Syria, Lebanon and other mandated 
territories after this war. Great Brit- 
ain and the Commonwealth nations 
have shown no great disposition to 





surrender the old mandates. Xt 
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The U.S., although faced with a de- 
mand from Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King and other naval men that it keep 
_bases after this war, apparently is willing 
to yield to a joint trusteeship any other ter- 
ritory that it wins. Admiral King speaks 
for many Americans when he asks: “How 
long can the U.S. afford to continue a 
cycle of fighting and building and winning 
and giving away, only to fight and build 
and win and give away again?” 

San Francisco meeting. Many other 
problems are spilling over from the meet- 
ings of the Big Three into the San Fran-* 
cisco Conference. Some of them were left 
deliberately by the Big Three to be set- 
tled at San Francisco. Others, which the 
Big Three thought they had disposed of, 
may be blasted open at San Francisco. 

If Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan, a Republican member of the 
United States delegation, wins his con- 
tention, the international agency will be 
given the power to review a whole group 
of decisions that the Big Three have made 
during the war. The American delegation 
will back as a unit the plan to give Russia 
three members of the assembly. Mr. Roose- 
velt has promised that support. But other 
questions will be fought out in the delega- 
tion, and, if Mr. Vandenberg can win the 
support of a majority of the delegation, it 
will urge a review of those decisions. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, accustomed to dual-party gov- 
ernments and the free-speaking politics of 
peoples that are given to self-expression, 
can understand such a demand. But Mar- 
shal Stalin, used to a one-party Govern- 
ment in which it is hard to distinguish his 
own will from that of the party, finds 
such a procedure wholly alien. 

Eastern Europe. At the top of the list 
for debate would come Poland. Russia is 
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VICTORY GARDEN? 


asking that its puppet Lublin Government 
be allowed to attend. In other quarters, 
there are requests that both Lublin and 
the London Poles be allowed to attend as 
observers. For one reason or another, any 
broadening of the base of the Polish Gov- 
ernment, as promised at Yalta, has not yet 
been accomplished. 

Marshal Stalin’s actions in Rumania, 
Yugoslavia and other Balkan countries 
also are being questioned. At Yalta, it was 
agreed that, partly as a result of the dif- 
ficulties that Britain got into in Greece, 
there would be no further unilateral ac- 
tions in liberated countries. The Big Three 
were to act as a unit. Yet, one Government 
was thrust out in Rumania and another 
established. A thick blanket of silence has 
settled over the other Balkan countries 
into which the Russians have gone. 

The German problem. The decision of 
the Big Three at Yalta to create an Allied 
council to sit in Berlin and regulate policy 
for all the occupational forces in Germany 
has not yet borne fruit. Russia favors clos- 
ing off from the rest of the German nation 
that part which the Russians will operate, 
and permitting no unified operation of the 
Germany that remains after the war. 

American officials are baffled by’ the 
Russian attitude on this question. Some 
attribute it to a mistrust of the United 
States and Britain, others to a Russian ig- 
norance of co-operative attitudes and a 
disregard for the public opinion of foreign 
countries. Still others think Russia is try- 
ing to get everything it can get while it can. 

Europe in general. Mr. Stalin’s slow- 
ness to co-operate is hampering other 
efforts to work out postwar economic plans 
for Europe. 








“Gs 3 vw 
—Talburt in Washington News 





An economic committee, formed by 
the Big Three to consider European C 
reconstruction, adjourned in March 
because Russia was not interested. A 
group to mobilize the coal resources 
of the Continent and hasten recon- 
struction is functioning in Western Avoic 
Europe, but Russia hesitates to bring . 
in the Eastern coal fields. prices 
An inland transport organization § ynftil 
was set up to get freight moving on 
railroads, rivers and highways after A rist 
the war. The idea was to have an St denel 
agency strong enough to seize freight § ter th 
cars, Clear rivers, put trucks to their increase 
best use. Russia balked. a of 
Mutual distrusts lead to hedging. Bion ; 
President Roosevelt pins his faith on half rat 
San Francisco, works with all parties Presic 
at home, is trying hard to win the full pvo ¢ 
co-operation of Marshal Stalin to cre- § ven it 
ate a peace agency. Raetos 
Marshal Stalin moves haltingly. 9 Jam 
When hope of Russian co-operation § \fobjliz, 
thins, he kindles it with predictions gave it 


by Russian papers of success at San 

Francisco. He denounces his Japanese 
treaty and moves toward participation in 
the Pacific war. 

The Marshal does not yet trust other na- 
tions? Only in this war has Russia won its 
way back into the full comity with other? 
nations after the snubs of the early Soviet = 
regime. His distrust of Germany, with® 
which he had a treaty, saved Russia. He 2 
puts more faith in Russia—big, rich in re-7 
sources, its whole area in one land mass— 7 
than in any international agency. But he ¥ 
could use United States help for recon-¥) 
struction after the war. 

Mr. Churchill needs treaties and allies. 7 
The British Empire is strewn around the 
world. It might have:gone down but for) 
United States help. But Mr. Churchill does 7 
not know how far United States co-opera- 7 
tion will go in the peace. He sees Congress 7] 
balking at tariff cuts, complaining when © 
Chile is told synthetic nitrogen plants will 7 
not be used after the war, slow to adopt ~ 
currency stabilization, holding up treaties. 
Mr. Churchill would not object to separate 


The ice 
















treaties for Britain. 

The Big Three worked well in war. But wt 
elections and political bickering such as fie. yw 
Marshal Stalin cannot know will beset his omethin. 
colleagues in peace. Mr. Roosevelt, 63, sur- 7“ ak 
rounded by recurrent rumors of ill health, §,;,,,° sp 
may not run again. Mr. Churchill, 70, will rates will 
face British voters at the end of the wat. Jip an end 

Marshal Stalin cannot know what men The W 


will rise in their place. He is 66, his posi- 
tion secure, his health good. He alone 
speaks for Russia. Any agreement Russia 
makes at San Francisco must be given with 


creases, bi 
Kis not cl 
be losing | 


ee" ‘ ‘ Profits is 
his voice. But his outlook differs from that Jp, “a 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. And fj) ., ce 
his partners in war are wondering if they heturine 
have won his co-operation for peace. 6 
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The National Week 


COMING RISE IN WAGE RATES 


Prospective Easing of Controls to Help Maintain Earning Levels 


Avoidance of increase in 
prices as guiding factor 
yntil both wars are won 


A rise in hourly rates of pay for workers 
is receiving official favor for the period 
after the German war ends. The idea is to 
increase Wage rates to offset in part the 
loss of take-home pay that will occur 
when overtime, with its time-and-one- 
half rate, comes to an end. 

President Roosevelt is on record in 
favor of this idea. Harry Hopkins has 
given it his endorsement. William H. Davis, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, is for 
it. James F. Byrnes, retiring as War 
Mobilizer and Reconversion Director, 
eave it his blessing on a limited scale. 
The idea of higher wages definitely is 


—Wide World 


THE STRIKE 
The WLB‘s hands could be tied... 


there. What is to be done about it is 
something else again. 

As yet, there is no general plan, offi- 
tally sponsored, through which wage 
tates will be increased as overtime comes 
‘oan end in war plants. 

The White House has talked of in- 
creases, but has no plan for assuring them. 
lis not clear how a manufacturer who may 
ke losing orders and facing a reduction in 
pofits is to be forced by Government to 
raise rates of pay that already have risen 
an average of 38.6 per cent in manu- 
lucturing industries since January 1941. 
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The War Labor Board has no fixed 
rules for raising wages that it is ready to 
apply as soon as one war ends. The prob- 
lem is receiving much attention from in- 
dividual members, but no over-all plan 
has been adopted as yet. There are signs, 
however, that WLB is getting set to re- 
sist pressure for wage yeductions as in- 
dustry begins to convert to peacetime pro- 
duction. One of its jobs under the Sta- 
bilization Act is to stabilize wages against 
downward as well as upward movement. 

The threat of inflation will continue to 
be the key factor-in granting raises after 
one war ends as it is while two wars are 
being fought. WLB is opposed to increases 
that would result in a spiraling of prices, 
thus wiping out the benefits of such in- 
creases. Thus, the Government’s wage pol- 
icy after the German war will be geared 
closely to price administration. Raises 
that will result in price increases will be 
frowned upon. 

Although plans have not progressed be- 
yond the talking stage, there are enough 
straws in the wind to indicate a wage 
policy for the post German war period 
that may shape up something like this: 

Wages versus prices. The War Labor 
Board can be expected to look favorably 
upon raising of wages for workers in in- 
dustries that can absorb these increases 
without price adjustments. 

“Little steel’ formula. No upward 
revision of this formula, permitting across- 
the-board increases in hourly rates, is 
likely. In other words, labor is not to be 
invited to come and get another increase 
of 10 per cent or any other amount to add 
to the 15 per cent granted under the “lit- 
tle steel” formula to compensate for in- 
creased living costs. 

Wages versus living costs. Workers 
employed in industries where hourly 
wage rates have increased less than the 
cost of living can expect pay boosts. The 
idea here is to protect living standards 
when hours of work decline. 

Wage reductions. WLB already is 
denying applications for reductions in wage 
rates by employers converting to civilian 
production. It has authority to approve 
wage cuts to Sept. 15, 1942, levels, where 
necessary to correct gross inequities and 
aid in prosecution of the war, but few such 
reductions can be expected. 

The official aim is to give employers 
and unions a little more freedom in collec- 
tive bargaining after the German war, and 
perhaps make more use of arbitration in 
settling disputes. It still will be necessary, 


however, to obtain WLB approval of re- 
quests for wage adjustments, and, as long 
as this is necessary, there will be limits to 
decisions that can be worked out at the 
bargaining table. 

Whatever policy finally is written will 
have to be flexible enough to meet spotty 
employment conditions. Some areas, such 
as Detroit, may be able to maintain high 
employment levels. In those areas, over- 
time may not disappear entirely and work- 
ers may be able to approximate present 
earnings. In other areas, jobs are likely to 
be scarce and workers plentiful. Then the 
problem will be to keep wages from slid- 
ing back. 

There is some official fear that unions 
will show less respect for their no-strike 
pledge after the German war. If that hap- 
pens, and an outbreak of strikes sweeps 





—Wide World 
THE PAY-OFF 
. .. the wage line may bend, not break 


the country, WLB’s job will be a difficult 
one. It is freely conceded that strike pres- 
sure from strong unions could play havoc 
with wage-control plans. However, the 
AFL and the CIO have given no official 
indication that they will repudiate the no- 
strike pledge until both wars are won. 

It all adds up to this:, Relaxation of 
wage controls will be gradual. The wage 
line may be bent, but not broken, after 
Germany is defeated. Restraints will not 
be removed until consumer goods and 
services are available in sufficient quantity 
to remove the threat of inflation. 
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Will Japan Surrender Soon? 


Total Destruction as Alternative 
How Defeats and Cabinet Shake-up Affect Outlook for Capitulation 


Early decision facing new 
Tokyo Government. Nazi 
determination to fight on 


A chance suddenly is opening up that 
the Japanese Government will surrender. 
This chance, even though slight, is seen 
as a possible outcome of Japan’s military 
disasters, Russia’s break with Japan and 
the naming of a new, moderate Cabinet 
in Tokyo that may sue for peace. Naming 
of General of the Army MacArthur and 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz as top commanders 
shows that, if Japan does not surrender, 
her home islands soon will be invaded. 

Until now, the assumption has been that 
Germany would be defeated first, and that, 
after an interval of a year or more, Japan’s 
defeat would follow. But the speed-up of 
the war in the Pacific, along with de- 
termination of the German leaders to fight 
on and on, has changed the outlook. Now, 
it is evident that sporadic fighting in Ger- 
many will continue for some time, and so 
the possibility arises that a clear-cut end 
of the war against Japan actually could 
come first or soon after. 

In the case of Japan, one defeat 
rapidly follows another. The Marianas, 
the Philippines and Iwo Jima have fallen. 


DEAD JAP 
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American forces have a firm grip on 
Okinawa, a keystone of her home defense. 
Russia, by accusing Japan of helping Ger- 
many, and by declaring that the Russian- 
Japanese neutrality pact has lost its 
meaning, now has freed herself to join in 
the war against Japan. Japan is_ being 
brought up against total ruin, with sur- 
render as the only way out. 

In the case of Germany, reverses on 
the battlefield are so sweeping as to indi- 
cate that further struggle is useless, and 
that the time for surrender has come. But 
no actual offer to give up has been made 
by Adolf Hitler, and General of the Army 
Eisenhower has informed President Roose- 
velt that no such offer is to be expected. 

Thus, while Japan shows signs of quit- 
ting, Germany’s leaders demand continued 
resistance, town by town and house by 
house. General Eisenhower, recognizing 
this, says that fighting that will “require 
for its suppression a very large number of 
troops” may go on for some time after 
President Roosevelt proclaims that victory 
in Europe has been won. 

The facts behind this sudden change of 
prospect now are being revealed. Pieced 
together, they make a surprising story. 

Here are highlights of that story as it 
concerns Japan: 





- +. would fanaticism stop short of suicide? 


On the battle fronts, Japan is beset by 
weaknesses, some of them seemingly fatal. 
Her Navy, once her strongest asset, now 
is beaten. Her Air Force virtually is driven 
from the skies. Her land force shows defi- 
nite signs of faulty leadership, bad plan- 
ning, poor tactics and inferior weapons. 

At home, Japan is in real trouble from 
blockade and bombings. The whole basis 
of her war industry and her peacetime 
economy is being destroyed. Her cargo 
fleet, on which she has depended for life, 
already is reduced to a remnant. And, 
now, the sinking of her fishing fleet is be- 
ginning. Probably within a few more 
months, and certainly by winter, Japan’s 
war industry will be out of vital war ma- 
terials, her food stocks will be very low, 
and millions of her people will be starving. 
The prospect is an economic paralysis 
which; as long as Japan stays in the war, 
will become more and more complete. The 
longer the Japanese people fight on, the less 
basis they will have for any commercial 
life in the future. 

In the Japanese Government, the 
result of these misfortunes has been a 
succession of crises. The Tojo Cabinet 
gave way to the Koiso Cabinet, which it- 
self went through a series of reorganiza- 
tions. Now, the Koiso Cabinet has been 
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succeeded by one headed by Admiral 
Baron Kantaro Suzuki. 

This new Cabinet is right up against a 
decision whether to fight on or to seek 
peace. Dissension inside Japan is growing. 
Criticism of the war leaders for incom- 
petence is out in the open. The Army, 
strong for war, and the Navy, always 
lukewarm about it, are blaming each other 








Surrounded by enemies and paralyzed at 
home, she sees nothing but defeat, ruin and 
starvation ahead. Therefore, she is ex- 
pected to propose a compromise peace. 
The Allies, however, will insist on impos- 
ing terms of their own. These will include 
depriving Japan of all territories won by 
conquest, her complete disarmament, dis- 
mantling of the steel and other indus- 








—U.S. Army from Acme 


JAPANESE FREIGHTER GOING DOWN UNDER U. S. BOMBS 
... a life line has been reduced to a remnant 


for defeats. Feeling against continuing the 
war is general among the big industrialists. 
Selection of Baron Suzuki, a moderate 
against whom an assassination attempt 
once was made by the extremists, gives 
official recognition to the antiwar feeling. 

The military caste, which has ruled 
Japan for 15 years and has attempted to 
win an empire by conquest, still wields the 
decisive political power, however. This 
caste, in Japanese eyes, has prestige sec- 
ond only to the priesthood, and its recom- 
mendations carry much weight with the 
Emperor. By comparison, the business 
group has relatively low standing. 

In the new crisis, leaders of the military 
caste have not yet shown their hand. They 
may be seeking greater national unity for 
a fight to the finish. On the other hand, 
this group, like the others, may be seeking 
a way out. Even unconditional surrender, 
to the members of this warrior caste, might 
seem preferable to their complete oblit- 
eration in a no-surrender struggle. If the 
Japanese Government should decide to 
surrender, then the Emperor’s authority 
as the “Son of Heaven” would win public 
conformance with the surrender terms, no 
matter how onerous. 

The present situation gives Japan a 
powerful incentive to get out of the war, 
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tries that she could use for making war, 
and at least temporary occupation of her 
home islands. Japan will be confronted 
with the choice of accepting these terms 
or of ‘ghting on to national suicide. 
Many high U.S. officials doubt that 
Japan has yet reached the point of quit- 
ting. Some, however, see an outside chance 
that she may do the unexpected and sur- 
render soon. 
That is the story about Japan. And now 
here are the highlights about Germany: 
The war in Europe, as a struggle be- 
tween modern, organized forces, already is 
lost or rapidly being lost by Germany. 
Beaten repeatedly on both main fronts, 
those of her armies that choose to make 
a further stand are about to be crushed 
between two millstones—the U.S.-British 
forces on the west, and the Russians on 
the east. Surrender, however, is barred by 
Hitler and the other top men in his Gov- 
ernment. Those men, according to cap- 
tured officials, are not thinking of any 
compromise, and would not accept one if 
offered, unless it meant such a guarantee 
of protection as the Allies will not give. 
A fight to a finish on all fronts is or- 
dered by the Hitler Government. While 
German regulars and Volkssturm mem- 
bers by the thousands are defying those 


orders and surrendering in batches, loyal 
Nazis, including SS troops and members of 
Panzer and parachute divisions, have be- 
gun to carry out those orders with fanatical 
zeal. The fight is taking several forms: 

Resistance by Army fragments is wide- 
spread. In the Ruhr and other pockets, in 
besieged Atlantic and Baltic ports, in Hol- 
land, Italy, Norway, Yugoslavia, Crete 
and elsewhere, German soldiers are refus- 
ing to quit. 

Submarine warfare still is carried on 
intensively by a fleet of 300 undersea craft 
using ports in Norway, Denmark and 
Germany. Once more, Allied shipping is 
suffering substantial losses. 

The inner citadel in Southern Germany 
is being prepared for a prolonged defense 
by SS divisions most loyal to Hitler. Al- 
ready, large German forces are being ob- 
served )moving to the labyrinth of under- 
ground fortifications, factories and store- 
houses in the area centering on Berchtes- 
gaden, Hitler’s mountain retreat. Thou- 
sands of prisoners, including King Leopold, 
of Belgium; former Premier Paul Reynaud, 
of France; Jakob Stalin, son of Marshal 
Stalin, and perhaps many prominent U.S. 
officers, are reported to have been taken 
to this citadel to be held as hostages. 

Sabotage by underground forces is 
being utilized by the Nazis to promote 
chaos and prevent the rise of any groups 
among the German people to co-operate 
with the Allies in building a new, demo- 
cratic Germany. Thousands of specially 
trained Hitler youth are being organized 
under Heinrich Himmler for this campaign 
of terror. Already, they are boasting that 
they murdered the Mayor of Aachen, who 
co-operated with the Allies, and that they 
kidnapped and executed an Allied Mili- 
tary Government official. One of the or- 
ganized gangs is calling itself the “Were- 
wolves” and is using the German radio for 
purposes of intimidation. 

Commercial infiltration abroad is be- 
ing planned to protect German invest- 
ments, patents and cartels. The U.S. State 
Department has documentary evidence of 
these plans. 

A contrast is revealed at several points, 
therefore, between the situations in Ger- 
many and in Japan. The German Govern- 
ment already has decided upon prolonging 
the war indefinitely, although it remains to 
be seen whether the German people will 
give general backing to that plan. The 
Japanese Government is just getting ready 
to make its choice between a similar last- 
ditch fight and surrender, and the people of 
Japan are expected to go along with the 
decision, whatever it is. If some conces- 
sion is made to the Japanese that would 
permit them to save face, without leaving 
them any loophole for a new war, there 
may be an outside chance that the choice 
will be for surrender, rather than for suicide. 
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OUR POSTWAR SEA POWER 


Plans for Maintenance of World Supremacy as a Force for Peace 


Navy’s desire for permanent 
fleet of 3,000,000 tons and 
string of bases in Pacific 


A fight to maintain the United States 
permanently as the No. 1 naval power of 
the world now is starting. That fight is to 
be viewed in the light of the facts shown 
in the chart on this page. 

Before the war, combat ships of the 
U.S. Navy totaled about 1,300,000 tons. 
Few of these were of the newest types. 

At present, the fighting ships of the 
Navy total about 5,200,000 tons. Three 
fourths are new and modern ships. By the 


construction would not come to a complete 
stop, as after the first World War. Some 
unneeded warships might be transferred to 
other nations. Among countries already 
indicating interest in that possibility are 
France, Russia, China and Brazil. Old and 
obsolete vessels would be laid up or 
scrapped. The U.S. would have at all times 
a completely modern fleet, much the 
strongest in the world. 

A permanent naval personnel of at 
least 500,000 men, Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal asserts, will be needed 
to operate the fleet after the war. Such a 
force will be more than three times the 
personnel strength of the Navy before 
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end of the war, combat tonnage will be 
still larger, and may exceed 6,000,000 tons. 

After the war, a permanent Navy of 
3,000,000 tons is being talked about among 
naval men as probable in the light of the 
conditions that are facing this country and 
the world. The question of the size of the 
United States Navy is coming up for 
decision soon. 

Here are some of the things that the 
maintenance of such a Navy would mean 
for the United States: 

The newest and biggest warships 
would be kept in service. There would be 
continuous research in and development of 
‘ naval methods and weapons. New warship 
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start of the present war. For a nation that 
traditionally has been a land power, with 
interests and opportunities centering on 
land, just keeping so many men in the 
Navy will be a problem. Naval operations 
requiring highly developed skills could not 
depend for men on one-year trainees in a 
universal training program. However, more 
than 500,000 men of the 3,389,000 now in 
the Navy are regulars. So this part of the 
problem does not seem insoluble. The 
Navy already is at work on plans to in- 
terest reserve officers and men in making 
a permanent career of sea service. 
Overseas bases, in the view of Fleet 
Admiral Ernest J. King, operating head 





of the Navy, will be vital to maintenance 
of adequate sea power by the United 
States after the war. American fighting 
men have paid with their blood for win- 
ning a chain of such bases across the Cen- 
tral Pacific in the Marshalls, Marianas, 
Philippines, Volcano Islands and Ryukyus. 
At some of those bases, including Guam, 
Saipan and Tinian, permanent improve- 
ments and defenses are installed. Posses- 
sion of other bases, such as Truk and the 
Palau Islands, may be needed in U.S. 
fleet operations. This country has leased 
from Britain and developed a chain of 
bases in the Atlantic. But, in the past, 
Congress has shown reluctance to develop 
or maintain outlying bases. And trustee- 
ship under the United Nations rather than 
outright possession of former mandates 
and captured colonies has been proposed. 
Thus, the question of bases still is un- 
settled. 

The annual costs of maintaining a 
Navy of the size and the number of bases 
that are being suggested might level off 
after the war at about $2,500,000,000. 
This would be about four times the yearly 
costs of the Navy before the present war 
began. 

The question of national policy that 
now is coming up for discussion is why the 
United States will need to keep the largest 
peacetime fleet in its history. For nearly 
a half century, this country’s naval pro- 
gram has been centered_.on defense against 
possible attack by Japan. Now the Japa- 
nese Navy is being eliminated. The sea 
power of Germany and Italy has been 
broken. Most of the French fleet has been 
sunk. Russia, though she wants to get a 
navy, now has virtually none. Only Brit- 
ain, this country’s long-time friend and 
ally, has a fleet of any size. 

But naval men assert that the imme- 
diate situation is no reason for allowing a 
slump in American sea power comparable 
to that which developed after World War 
I. Secretary Forrestal and Admiral King 
are pointing out that this country almost 
suffered disaster in the present war be- 
cause she let her naval strength sink to a 
low ebb. They warn against repetition of 
that experience. With a strong Navy, the 
United States will be in position to pro- 
vide the Security Council of the new 
world league with its most effective polic- 
ing force. 

So at present all signs are pointing 
toward a permanent place for the United 
States as the world’s strongest sea power. 
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CHiiUttitt... LORD CALVHRT 


O rare...so smooth...so mellow... Lord Calvert ment of those who can afford the finest, it has never 


S 
\J has been for years the most expensive whiskey been produced except in limited quantities, with each 


blended in America. “Custom” Blended for the enjoy- bottle numbered and registered at the distillery by Calvert. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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This new Bedroom gives top value in 
moderate cost room luxury—a well- 
equipped private room with wide com- 

fortable couch for daytime lounging. 
Table for meals, writing or games... 
broad, full vision window with sill of 
shelf width. Tastefully decorated, all 
appointments have been styled by 
Pullman-Standard, headquarters for 
sleeping cars and world’s largest build- 
ers of railroad and transit equipment. 








IT’S MODERN, 
PRIVATE, 
ECONOMICAL=— 


The Vlew Cedwom 


PRESENTED BY 
PULLMAN-STANDARD 


One of a series of new accommodations 

designed to advance the railroads’ pro- 

grams of modernization, and to share 

in the responsibility of all industry 

to maintain continuing employment. 
* * * 


To aid the final drive to shorten the war, 
all shifts on Pullman-Standard produc- 
tion lines are rushing their output of 
needed armament and vital transporta- 
tion equipment for overseas and the home 
front. That’s their Number One job for 
the duration. When victory whistles blow, 
the railroads, now critically short of equip- 
ment for wartime overloads, must have 
prompt replacements; the finest obtain- 
able to meet the most intense competi- 
tion for peacetime traffic. To plan now, 
for instant service then, is a prime duty 
to our national economy. 
Pullman-Standard has no reconversion 
problem. In engineering its cars of to- 
morrow ...in charting plans for veterans’ 
reemployment ... in blueprinting a pro- 
duction schedule, Pullman-Standard is 







already well prepared. 















Your share of lwo Jima’s cost, 

Where lives of our Marines were lost, 

a /s lending cash for bonds—how small! 
Against their share,who gave their all, 
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At night, the couch becomes a sleep-in- 
viting bed, 6 feet 5 inches long. Above 
_ it, another full-length bed folds down 
27 for a second occupant. There are com- 
"| plete, concealed toilet facilities and 
plenty of room for luggage beneath 
couch and on overhead rack. Individual 
control of lights, ventilation, heat and 

air conditioning. An ideal accommoda- 

tion for those seeking privacy, comfort 

and convenience at a moderate price. 
















Nd PU LLMAN-STAN DARD 


World's largest builders of modern streamlined railroad cars 





Offices in seven cities 
Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1945—P.-S. C. M. C. 
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MOSCOW COMMISSION’S TASK: 
WAR BILL TO KEEP REICH WEAK 


Restitution as Secondary Objective in Fixing Reparations Payments 


Problem of how strictly 
to limit German economy. 
Issues on forced labor 


The price that Germany is to pay for 
war damage is about to be fixed in Mos- 
cow. It will be a high one. This price will 
not be stated in terms of money, but in 
labor and machinery and raw materials— 
things that Germany’s victims in this war 
can use and that Germany can supply. 

Payment of reparations in kind, instead 
of in money, already has been determined. 
This decision was reached at the Yalta 
Conference by President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Marshal Stalin. De- 
tails are to be filled in at discussions soon 
to start in the Soviet capital, where Dr. 
Isador Lubin will head the U.S. delega- 
tion. (See page 62.) Twe main points are 
to guide these discussions. 

First point is that the war damage bill 
should keep Germany weak. After the last 
war, German factories were built and im- 
proved by U.S. and British capital, and 
their products were supposed to meet the 
reparations bill. That policy helped to 
make Germany the strongest industrial 
power in Europe. 

This time, a modified version of the 
Morgenthau plan to strip Germany of her 
industry is to be adopted. Germany is to 
get no outside aid for reconstruction. In 
fact, her own capacity to rebuild plants 
and cities is to be reduced. That policy 
will reduce the total amount of reparations 
that can be paid, but it will leave Ger- 
many weak, which is the major purpose. 

Second point is that the period of pay- 
ment is to be relatively short if the U.S. 
view prevails. Germany will be required 
to discharge her obligations in five or ten 
years, in contrast to the 70 years finally 
allowed after the last war. Underlying rea- 
sons for a short time limit are to make sure 
that reparations will be paid and to pre- 
vent any Allied power from growing weary 
of enforcing the terms. 

Main task of the Moscow conference 
will be to divide the German payments 
among the various countries that make 
demands on Germany. The outline of these 
demands already has been drawn. 

The United States is not expected to 
ask for any German reparations. This 
country has suffered no physical damage 
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from war, and the postwar problem here 
will be one of surplus instead of scarcity. 

Russia intends to get German labor 
battalions, largely from the Nazi Party, to 
rebuild the Ukraine, the Donets Basin and 
other ravaged areas. Russia also will de- 
mand steel rails, locomotives, railroad cars 
and machinery to repair Soviet industry 
and the transportation system. 

England will want no German labor, 
but is likely to present a large bill for lum- 
ber, building materials and other supplies 
needed by British industry. The British 
will be heavily in debt and in dire need 
of raw materials, and will welcome any 
cheap sources of supply. 

France now is asking for German labor 
to clear out mine fields planted by Nazis 
on French soil, to repair destroyed and 
damaged docks, and to raze fortifications 
built during the occupation. The French 
demanded German labor after the last 
war, too, but forgot those demands when 





unemployment developed. France also will 
want to recover the machinery and rail- 
road equipment that the Germans removed. 

Other countries have varying demands. 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia will want raw 
materials and machines for industry; the 
Netherlands will want German aid to re- 
claim flooded farm lands; Denmark must 
revive her dairying and meat industry. 
Norway probably will demand ships for her 
merchant marine, half of which has been 
sunk by submarines. Greece and Poland 
will need everything that can be wrung 
from their erstwhile conquerors. 

All these demands add up to the con- 
clusion that Germany cannot ever repair 
the damage that war has inflicted. The 
only way that Germans could begin to 
make substantial repayment would be to 
convert war industries to peacetime prod- 
ucts and deliver those products as repara- 
tions. Before the war, the Nazi Govern- 
ment was spending 30 per cent of the Ger- 





—Black Star 


NAZI ARMOR AND THE INDUSTRY THAT CREATED IT 
» «. the men who made tanks may now make toys 
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man national income for armaments. If 
that outlay could be transferred to repara- 
tions products, that would contribute from 
$2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 a year 
toward Europe’s reconstruction, without 
greatly reducing German living standards 
below prewar levels. 

This approach definitely has been aban- 
doned. The primary purpose of reparations 
now: is to demilitarize Germany and to 
weaken forever that country’s capacity to 
make war. This is to be done by reducing 
the ability to manufacture war goods. The 
secondary goal of reparations is to force 
Germany to disgorge war loot and to con- 
tribute what can be spared from German 
resources. The Reparations Commission 
will determine the size of this contribu- 
tion, and the measure is likely to be that 
German diet and living standards can be 
no higher than those of the poorest of 
German victims. 

Form of payments. An Allied Control 
Commission probably will enter Germany 
in the footsteps of occupation forces to de- 
cide what can be delivered. 

Stock piles will be the first to go. In- 
vading armies are finding that the Nazis 
lack for few essential raw materials. Large 
stores of copper, steel, zinc, aluminum, 
cement and chemicals are being uncovered 
that can be used by plants in Britain, 
France, Russia and other countries. Food 
stocks are likely to be reduced to a mini- 
mum, with the surplus going to feed Po- 
land, Greece, the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. German farmers already have been 
told that their diets next year will depend 
upon what is grown in the present year. 

Machinery, tools, railroad equipment 
and trucks also will be transferred to coun- 
tries now waiting for a chance to revive 
their industries. Much of this industrial 
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GERMANS WORKING FOR THE RUSSIANS 


... the only coin in which they can pay? 


equipment came from other countries, and 
will be returned. In addition, equipment 
remaining in any arms plants or heavy 
German industries will be subject to rep- 
arations. Russia already is reported to have 
removed machinery from Silesia, as she 
has taken oil machinery from Rumania. 

Raw materials produced in Germany 
will be a third medium of reparations pay- 
ment. These include lumber, coal, ferti- 
lizer and, perhaps, some farm crops for 
livestock feed. 

Imports into Germany are to be care- 
fully controlled under present plans. Ger- 
many was the largest consumer of food 
and industrial raw materials, such as iron, 
copper and fibers, on the European Conti- 
nent. During-the reparations period, at 
least, German consumption is to be held 
down to a level that the Allies consider a 
satisfactory minimum. 

Industrial areas are to be annexed to 
Germany’s neighbors or placed under in- 
ternational supervision. Poland’s claim to 
the coal and iron regions of Silesia has 
been recognized, and France and Belgium 
are pressing claims for the Saar and other 
industrial regions west of the Rhine. The 
Ruhr, steel and chemical center east of the 
Rhine, is likely to be placed under some 
form of international control. Synthetic 
industries for rubber, gasoline and textiles 
are scheduled to be dismantled; the Ger- 
man aviation industry is to be destroyed, 
and aluminum and magnesium industries 
are to be reduced. 

An important point to be settled at 
Moscow is the amount of finished goods 
that Germany is to be allowed to produce. 
The Germans are primarily an industrial 
people, and one problem of the Reparations 
Commission will be to decide how much 
industry Germany is to be allowed to keep. 


A stripped German industry is being 
advocated by Russia and other Conti- 
nental countries, such as France and Po- 
land. If this view prevails, Germany will 
be reduced essentially to an agricultural 
nation, with a few handicraft industries. 
Her industrial capacity will be shifted to 
neighbors, who thus hope to improve their 
own positions and, at the same time, for- 
ever rid themselves of a German war threat. 

The U.S., with some support fro:n Brit- 
ain, is adopting a more lenient attitude. It 
suggests that Germany be allowed to retain 
industries that could not be used for arma- 
ment, such as textiles, shoes, pottery, toys, 
light metals and light chemicals. 

Forced labor is another issue that re- 
mains to be settled. Russia is reported to 
want 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 German work- 
ers to rebuild what German soldiers de- 
stroyed. Western Europe may demand 
1,000,000 or more workers for the same 
purpose. The Russian attitude is that labor 
is about the only coin in which Germany 
can pay reparations, and U.S. officials 
sympathize somewhat with this view. 

Wage scales and labor supervision will 
provide difficult problems if large German 
labor battalions are to be assigned to for- 
eign work. The U.S. delegation is ex- 
pected to insist upon wage agreements and 
international supervision of German work- 
ers. Otherwise, U.S. public opinion could 
be expected to rise vigorously against the 
postwar use of “slave labor” anywhere. 
Russia, however, has not been too friendly 
toward international supervision over any 
Russian activities. Even relief cannot be 
distributed in Poland except under Rus- 
sian leadership. 

The question of forced labor thus prom- 
ises to become the most difficult repara- 
tions problem of all. 
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A policyholder reports on 
his life insurance company 


HIS YEAR, in making its Annual Re- 

port to 31,000,000 policyholders, 
Metropolitan decided to try something 
new. 


We asked Bruce Barton, a policy- 
holder, and a well known writer, if he 
would write the report. He agreed. 


So he visited our Home Office, asked 
a host of questions, looked into the facts 
and figures. According to his report, the 
things he learned about the Company 
confirm what the Examiners of the State 
Insurance Department found. Follow- 


financial condition, that its affairs are 
ably managed, and that the business 
of the Company is being operated in 
the interests of its policyholders.”’ 


One out of every five persons in this 
country is a Metropolitan policyholder. 
If, like Mr. Barton, you are one of this 
group, you'll be more than interested in 
the things he learned. Even if you’re not 
a policyholder, you cannot help but 
enjoy reading Mr. Barton’s account of 
what Metropolitan did in 1944 for the 
benefit of policyholders and public. 


ing their most recent official examina- 


If you’d like a copy of this Annual 
tion of the Company they had stated: 


Report to Policyholders, entitled, 











iP Bruce Barton, noted author and “From this examination, it becomes “Something New in Annual Reports,” 
P Metropolitan Policyholder. evident that the Company isin strong _write in for it. It’s yours for the asking. 
o- 
will 
iral . 
‘ies. E 
| to 4 
heir E BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1944 
for- f In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1944, filed with the New York State Insurance Department. 
eat. d 
rit i ; OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
nied fe Policy Reserves Required by Law P $5,923,550,602.75 National Government Securities - $3,066,445,698.96 
» | This amount, together with future premiums and United States and Canadian. 
fain oe interest, is required to assure payment of all Other Bonds ; ee 1,919,930,288.87 
Pe future policy benefits. Provincial, State and Municipal $ 98,069,228.70 
ma- . Railroad . . ° - 588,210,136.87 
aoe | Policy Proceeds and Dividends Held at Interest. 296,073,543.16 Public Utilities . : 769,116,680.34 
i { These are funds left with the company to be paid Industrial and Miscellaneous 464,534,242.96 
4 i Se Saree. We 4 6 4) Sk ls ew ot ee 
re- > ‘Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders . 114,154,637.00 All but $2,407,086.53 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 3 
1 to + Set aside for payment in 1945 to those policyhold- First ertanne Loans on Real Estate 916,419,648.68 
k : ers eligible to receive them. Farms. 87,325,964. 20 
or K- ed Other P: 829,093,684.48 
» ) Other Policy Obligations mele >a 67,579,917.19 me wal monests 
de- -| Claims in process of settlement, estimated claims oans on Policies. 370,567,520.95 
and a not yet reported, premiums paid in advance, etc. Made to policyholders on ‘the security of their 
anc : policies. 
ame © Taxes Due or Accrued 21,656,953.00 RealEstate Owned . 310,793,056.22 
bor S Includes estimated amount of taxes ; payable in Includes $49,148,672.32 real eutute under contract 
: 1945 on the business of 1944. of sale and $146, 808,180.56 Housing Projects 
re 8 3 Special Reserve for Investments. 104,368,000.00 c — Eee oe nny SOM, 
‘ials -. To provide against possible loss or Seinuition in igen a ‘os 143,063,675.82 
e their value. Other Assets + +.  163,634,660.80 


Premiums due and deferred, ieaent ond: sents due 




















will : Miscellaneous Liabilities 24,644,127.31 and accrued, etc. a 

nan a TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . $6, 552, 032, 780.41 TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS $6,995,450.571.43 
for- Thus, Assets exceed Obligations by $443,417,791.02. This safety fund is divided into 

ex- . Special Surplus Funds $15,706,000.00 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . $427,657,791.02 

and These funds, representing about 7% of the obligations, serve as a cushion against possible unfavorable experience 
ork- : due to war or other conditions and give extra assurance that all policy benefits will be paid in full as they fall due. 
ould NOTE:-—Assets carried at $332,059,336.58 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under require- 

the ‘ ments of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on basis of par of exchange. 
lere. s HIGHLIGHTS OF 1944 OPERATIONS 
idly "Life Insurance in Force, End of 1944. $30,696,750,125 Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1944 . $2,064,042,459 
any a Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1944 $592,034,726.22 
, be 4 
2us- i. ” “3 
om- 
a" li Lif ¢ 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

WS Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK 10, N.Y. 
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BOOM IN FREE-LANCE AVIATION 


| Bright Postwar Outlook for Fly-Anywhere, Any-Time Air Transport 


Growing industry as field 
for thousands of fliers 
and use of surplus planes 


A new kind of postwar flying boom is 
getting started. This boom is in non- 
scheduled air transport—flights that are 
likely to go just about anywhere, any 
time, carrying everything from passengers 
to fresh strawberries or the furnishings of 
an eight-room house. So much of this non- 
scheduled flying is being planned that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is investigating 
its probable range and seeking a policy to 
guide its development. 

That policy now is being shaped. The 
range, as projected, includes such varied 
flying services as air taxicabs, ambulances, 
refrigerator and oil-tank cars. Whether 
some of these services and others proposed 
can be made profitable remains to be dem- 
onstrated. But any doubts in this point 
are being brushed aside by existing air 
operators, railroads, taxi, truck and bus 
companies, and war veterans scrambling 
to risk their money in nonscheduled flying. 
The scramble is attaining such proportions 
that nonscheduled air transport is likely 
to be a bigger industry, a few years after 
the war, than scheduled transport on the 
nation’s domestic air lines. 

At least 5,000 planes are expected to 
engage in nonscheduled transport, where 
there are only a few hundred now. That 
will compare with not more than 1,000 
planes expected in the early postwar air- 
line fleets, though the air liners generally 
will be bigger planes. Other factors, too, 
are counted on by the nonscheduled oper- 
ators to swell their business volume. One 
such factor is their access to farm regions 
and to hundreds of small cities not 
reached by the air lines. Another is their 
ability, when hauling cargo, to wait a few 
hours for full loads. Still another factor is 
probable low operating costs. 

All .this means small-business opportu- 
nities for operators owning a single plane 
in a county seat or owning or operating a 
score of planes fanning out over four or 
five States. It means thousands of jobs, 
too, for pilots and mechanics returning 
from war. It also means difficult problems 
for CAB. That agency, which makes the 
rules for flying, is studying the kinds of 
nonscheduled transport flying that are pro- 
posed, the probable extent of each kind, 
the effect this flying is likely to have on 
the air lines, and whether the nonsched- 
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uled flying should be regulated, as it is 
not now. 

Presently, CAB finds this situation: 

Air-taxi service is planned to fly pas- 
sengers almost anywhere. One kind of 
service will fly a single passenger, a base- 
ball team or an orchestra from one city 
lying off the air lines to any other of the 
hundreds of such cities. It also will fly a 
fishing party to the bay or lake country, or 
a group of vacationists to the mountains. 
Such a service will have no timetable and 
no fixed routes. Another kind of air taxi, 
with fixed routes but no fixed timetable, 
will fly air-line passengers from an airport 
to the downtown section of a metropolitan 
center, or to one of its residential districts, 
avoiding traffic delays. 

Cargo planes, flying without sclhied- 
ules, will offer service tailored to fit the 











—Douglas Aircraft 
POSTWAR AIR TRAFFIC 
... people, strawberries, beds 
pose a new problem for the CAB 





needs of shippers. They will fly to lettuce 
and celery fields in California or straw. 
berry and tomato fields in Florida when 
crops are ripe. There they will pick up 
plane loads of these fruits and vegetables 
for the next day’s dinner tables in Chi- 
cago, Detroit and New York. On return 
trips, the operators plan to haul such in 
dustrial products as tools and dies, auto- 
mobile parts and drugs. One of the biggest 
haulers of household goods intends to fly 
a houseful of furniture across the country 
within 24 hours, to any landing field close 
to the customer’s home. That would save 
days or even weeks of waiting for the 
goods to arrive by van. 

All this cargo business faces problems 
of cost, cargo assembly and adequate re- 
turn loads, as well as probable competition 
from the air lines. In getting it started, 
some operators are pretty sure to go 
broke. But many are willing to risk that. 

Planes are no problem. At least 5,000 
surplus Army and Navy transport planes 
are expected to become available at low 
prices, once fighting stops. If prices are as 
low as 10 per cent of cost, as some au- 
thorities expect, operators can buy present 
standard transport planes for $12,000 to 
$13,000 each, and smaller transports for 
$5,000 to $6,000. Such planes will be con- 
verted for cargo flying. For passenger flying, 
new and smaller planes will be available, 

Pilots will be plentiful too, when the 
Army and Navy release thousands of 
trained fliers. So will- mechanics. 

Here, then, are the makings of a boom 
in nonscheduled transport flying. 

The big question, just now, is whether 
CAB should let the boom run, developing 
whatever potentialities it has. This free- 
dom from restriction is favored by most of 
the aviation industry, including nonsched- 
uled operators, manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, the Aeronautical Training Society 
and the National Aeronautic Association. 
The alternative, favored by nearly all the 
air lines, is for CAB to regulate’ this irreg- 
ular flying as it now regulates scheduled 
air-line transport. 

The probability is that regulation, at 
least of a strict kind, will be deferred for 
at least two postwar years. This would 
mean unrestricted routes, and the fixing 
of rates, in the main, by negotiation be- 
tween operator and passenger or shipper. 

The boom in fly-anywhere, any-time 
aviation is likely to be a big one. It car- 
ries the promise of numerous changes it 
the nation’s habits of travel and of living. 
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ltubber Engineered by GENERAL 


One entire General plant, at Wabash, Ind., and its 
Engineering Department specialize on mechanical 
rubber goods, some of which are shown here. If 
your products use rubber parts, General engineers 
can help you specify the rubber and design appli- 





SILENTBLOC Vibration Mountings give 
engineered accuracy in control of vibration 
and shock load in motors and equipment. 


MOULDED RUBBER parts of any size, 
shape and type of rubber, to meet your 
specifications for accuracy and performance. 


cations for highest efficiency. Broad experience 


and ample facilities qualify General as a dependable 
source for your needs in precision-engineered 
rubber goods. The General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana. 





PLATE MOUNTS of any metal and 
rubber, for vibration isolation in aircraft, 
radio, electrical equipment, instruments. 





SILENTBLOC BEARINGS for oscillating 
equipment—need no lubrication, work silent- 
ly, long lasting, unharmed by dust or liquid. 


EXTRUDED RUBBER in any solid or hol- 
low shape, made accurately to your specifi- 
cations from any type of rubber. 


OIL SEALS for lubricant and hydraulic 
applications, engineered to meet your needs 
in efficiency and long service. 










SHOWN HERE are exploded and 
assembled views of ROTOL gearbox 
drive. On many parts, tolerance was 
held to ten-thousandths. 










ROTOL gearbox drive for Rolls-Royce aircraft ‘engine, 
engineered by General. Rubber coupling cushions start- 
ing torque and absorbs torsional vibrations due to 
engine impulses, minimizing metal shaft fatigue. A notable 
example of General’s skill in precision engineering. 





RUBBER-bonded-to-metal parts of all kinds, 
made to specification. In ROTOL drive, 
shown at right, rubber is bonded to metal. 
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MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION e WABASH, 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CQO. 


Quality Tire 
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Makers of America’s To 
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HOW WAR CONTRACTS WILL BE TERMINATED 


The machinery now is ready for han- 
dling widespread cancellation of war con- 
tracts when the German war ends. New 
procedures have been worked out, and 
policies have been established by Govern- 
ment age.cies for dealing with contract- 
termination problems. As the time draws 
near for the country to shift to a one-war 
production schedule, contractors are being 
told to prepare for the day when their 
orders will be cut back. 

The Army Service Forces and Air Forces 
are working now on their plans for cut- 
backs when war in Europe ends. These 
programs are being reviewed and analyzed 
by the War Production Board. On all 
sides, plans are being prepared to make 
the partial swing from two wars to one 
with the least-possible upset to industry 
and employment. Emphasis is on turning 
released facilities and man power into new 
war production, or into essential civilian 
production, as quickly as possible. 
‘Immediately after the defeat of Ger- 
many, the volume of cutbacks will be sub- 
stantial. This makes it important for con- 
tractors and subcontractors to know just 
how to proceed when their war orders are 
canceled, and what their rights are under 
terminated contracts. 


First, how will Government terminate war 
contracts after German war ends? 


In the period immediately after the Ger- 
man war, cancellation notices will come to 
many war contractors without prior no- 
tice. Now, the Government tries to notify 
contractors of coming cancellations or cut- 
backs ahead of time. This usually is re- 
quired where large contracts are involved 
and a number of workers are thrown out 
of jobs. Contractors often have a chance to 
talk over proposed terminations with Gov- 
ernment contracting officers in advance, 
and to make plans for getting new war 
orders or going into essential civilian pro- 
duction. For many, this will not be pos- 
sible in the rush to cancel war orders 
immediately after the German war ends. 


The period of mass cancellations is not 
expected to last many weeks. The Produc- 
tion Executive Committee of the War 
Production Board will decide how long it 
is necessary to waive regular procedure 
for handling cutbacks. After that, Govern- 
ment procurement agencies will return to 
a more orderly method of cancellation. 
Details of procedure for one-war cutbacks 
have just been worked out by WPB. Where 
cutbacks involve more than $100,000 for 
any one month, contractors will be given 
at least seven days’ notice—often longer. 
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In cases of major readjustments, WPB 
will consult with its industry and labor ad- 
visory committees. Contractors and labor 
representatives will be given as much no- 
tice as possible ahead of actual cutbacks. 


Next, what a contractor should do when 
he gets notice of cancellation: 


The first thing for a contractor to do is to 
arrange a meeting with the contracting 
officer of the Army or Navy or other 
Government agency with which he has 
been dealing. Many contractors already 
have worked out a preliminary plan with 
these contracting officers, for use when 
actual cancellation notice arrives. After 
getting his notice, a contractor should talk 
over details of termination and settlement 
with his contracting officer, and put these 
plans in operation immediately. 


Contractors also must see to it that their 
subcontractors stop work right: away on 
all operations in connection with termi- 
nated contracts. For, a prime contractor, 
and not the Government, usually can be 
held responsible for payment for unneces- 
sary work done by subcontractors after 
termination notice is given. 


The rights of a prime contractor under 
a canceled war contract: 


A contractor is entitled to 100 per cent 
payment on articles that he has complet- 
ed under the contract, provided that the 
Government approves these articles. Fur- 
thermore, the contractor usually is entitled 
to part payment for work done on unfin- 
ished articles. In some cases, the Govern- 
ment may decide to finish — these 
uncompleted items, But usually it will say 
to stop work and scrap them. 


Contractors must present to the Govern- 
ment their claims for payment on uncom- 
pleted articles and for work undertaken in 
connection with unfinished contracts. De- 
tails of settlement on these contracts are 
worked out by the contractor and con- 
tracting officers. Arrangements usually can 
be made for part payment of claims while 
settlement negotiations are under way. 


The rights of subcontractors under can- 
celed contracts: 


Subcontractors usually must look to their 
prime contractors for payment under ter- 
minated contracts. In most cases, they 
present their claims and handle all other 
details with their primes, and not with 
Government representatives. Often, a 
prime contractor has authority to settle 


the claim of a subcontractor involving up 
to $10,000 without getting specific ap- 
proval of such a claim from the Govern- 
ment. Wider use of this direct settlement 
of smaller claims of subcontractors is ex- 
pected when cutbacks are heavier after 
the German war ends. 


Sometimes, a subcontractor can go di- 
rectly to the Government to get settle- 
ment of his claims, rather than press these 
claims through his prime contractor. The 
Government can make such settlement if 
this would mean a quicker or fairer settle- 
ment for subcontractors, or where prime 
contractors are having financial troubles. 


Now, as to special financial aid for con- 
tractors and subcontractors whose 
contracts are canceled or cut back: 


First, a contractor is entitled to immedi- 
ate full payment on items completed and 
approved under his contract. Also, he usu- 
ally can get part payment on unfinished 
work. In turn, subcontractors are supposed 
to get full or part payment from their 
prime contractors for work done or partly 
completed. The Office of Contract Settle- 
ment is studying ways to speed up at least 
partial payments to sub-subcontractors in 
the lower tier when contracts are ended, 


Both contractors and subcontractors also 
can make arrangements for interim financ- 
ing after termination of their contracts. 
This usually is handled through regular 
banking channels, with the Government 
guaranteeing the loans. So far, there has 
been very little use of this interim financ- 
ing. But this system of so-called T-loans 
is expected to increase in importance when 
mass cutbacks come after the end of the 
war in Europe. 


As to disposal of Government property 
and inventories in plants at the time 
of contract cancellations: 


Contractors and subcontractors are sup- 
posed to make recommendations as to the 
disposal of Government property and in- 
ventories left in their plants. Some of this 
material can be channeled into other war 
production or essential civilian production. 
Contractors and_ subcontractors may 
want to buy some of this property for their 
own use. Or the original supplier may agree 
to take back some of it. Where no ar- 
rangement is made to dispose of left-over 
inventories and Government property, 
contractors can store it or make the Gov- 
ernment remove it within 60 days. In 
many cases, however, these leftovers wil 
be sold or otherwise disposed of as scrap. 
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War is not all waste. Sparked by its ur- 
gency, men explore and utilize new fields 
of knowledge . . . telescope into months 
the normal progress of years . . . convert 
highly specialized industries into sources 
of products foreign to their field. 

Thus it has been with the automotive 
industry. From the assembly lines once 
devoted to automotive production are 
cascading planes, tanks, ships and other 
war materiels involving processes new to 
the industry. American ingenuity, trade 
secrets and scientific discoveries have been 
thrown into the melting pot for one 
patriotic purpose—to win the war. 

The present result the world knows— 
vast quantities of armament assuring 
Victory. The future result is as certain, 
From this union of many industries will 
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OF SCIENCES CONTRIBUTING TO AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


come remarkable developments in high- 
way transportation motor cars and 
trucks reflecting the latest thinking in 
every field of science and industry. 
Bendix—through long association with 
the automotive industry and broad ex- 
perience in many industrial and scien- 
tific fields—is particularly well equipped 
to speed this progress. Bendix develop- 
ments in aircraft carburetion and igni- 
tion may well be utilized to improve 
performance. Bendix advancements in 
brakes and brake lining, starter drives, 
steering, electronics, and hydraulics, offer 
opportunities for great improvements in 
satety, driving ease, comfort. 

This war-won knowledge awaits only the 
return to normal peacetime production 
to be utilized for your pleasure. And the 


ENGINEERING 


“Bendix 


return of peacetime production waits 
only on our individual willingness to 
sacrifice for Victory. We can do so little 
when our fighting men are doing so much 
—but let’s do all we can. Give to the Blood 
Bank ... buy War Bonds... help the 
Salvage Drive . . . stay on the job. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
* * 

BENDIX* PRODUCTS automotive brakes, carbu- 
retors, vacuum brakes and controls + ECLIPSE* 
MACHINE starter drives * MARSHALL ECLIPSE* 
broke lining + ZENITH* carburetors « STROM- 
BERG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection + BEN- 
DIX MARINE controls + FRIEZ* weather instru- 
ments « PIONEER* flight instruments *« BENDIX 
RADIO radar and radio «+ ECLIPSE aviation 
accessories * SCINTILLA* aircraft ignition 
ALTAIR* hydraulic systems. 


*Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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IT’S WHISPER LIGHT 


inG BLACK LABEL 


Blended Whisky, 86 Proof. The straight 

whiskies in this product are 51 months 

or more old. 40% straight whiskies; 
60 grain neutral spirits. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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ROAD BLOCKS TO PEACE PLAN | 


Executive's Efforts to Clear Way for Agreement at San Francisco 


Unity in voting by U. S. 
delegation, but freedom of 
members to fight for views 


Brighter news from the war fronts is 
making more difficult President Roose- 
velt’s effort to negotiate a peace plan that 
has some promise of holding off war for 
longer than one generation. In periods of 
crisis, he found that a common danger 
tightened the unity of his allies; as those 
dangers diminish, everyday problems are 
magnifying to stand in the path of peace. 

A secret agreement at Yalta to support 
a Russian demand for three delegates in 


members of the delegation, including Sen- 
ator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
were deeply opposed to the idea of asking 
for more than one Assembly member for 
the United States. 

The Senator felt that all nations should 
have an equal voice in the Assembly. Un- 
der the Dumbarton Oaks plan, the Assem- 
bly is where the complaints will be heard. 
But the Council, where the decisions will 
be made for or against taking punitive ac- 
tion against any aggressor, will be dom- 
inated by the big nations. 

After talking with the American dele- 
gation, Mr. Roosevelt decided that the 
United States would not ask for more than 
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DIPLOMATIC QUARTET: HALIFAX, STETTINIUS, GROMYKO, WEl 
... the President was.working deep in the background 


the United Nations Assembly all but wiped 
out the President’s hopes of giving life to 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan at San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Roosevelt had held back when 
the plan was proposed by Marshal Stalin 
at Yalta. But Prime Minister Churchill 
gave quick approval. Then the President 
suggested that, if Russia went through 
with that demand, the United States might 
ask for three delegates in the Assembly, 
also. This idea met ready acceptance by 
the other two. 

U.S. delegates’ view. No announce- 
ment of the agreement was made from 
Yalta. Secretary of State Stettinius, who 
bore the brunt of the questions that show- 
ered upon the White House and the State 
Department after it was disclosed, said 
Mr. Roosevelt wanted to talk the plan over 
with the American delegation first. Some 
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one delegate. But, nevertheless, the Ameri- 
can delegation is bound to vote for the 
Russian proposal at San Francisco. There 
were complimentary words in Great Brit- 
ain about the United States decision to 
ask for no more than one delegate, but 
Russia gave no hint of any change in its 
original plan. 

The Russian attitude toward the whole 
San Francisco Conference has been de- 
scribed as one of varying interest. Russia 
wants its international collaboration put 
upon more substantial things than an in- 
ternational security organization alone. It 
is watching the slow progress of the Bret- 
ton Woods monetary plan through Con- 
gress and is disturbed over the refusal of 
the United States to do anything toward 
meeting a Russian request for $6,000,- 
000,000 of postwar credits and to furnish 


heavy equipment that was sought under 
the fourth Lend-Lease protocol. 

Yet, in the midst of the furore in the 
United States over the voting plan and at 
a time when demands were being made 
that the San Francisco Conference be post- 
poned, the Russians broadeast a statement 
that the Conference was being held at the 
right time from every point of view. 

Conference plans were pressed steadily 
forward by President Roosevelt and his 
hard-working Secretary of State. Mr. Stet- 
tinius went through a continuous series of 
conferences with the American delegation; 
with the diplomats of Russia, China and 
Great Britain; with technical workers. He 
arranged a meeting with United Nations 
jurists who are convening to draft the 
legal structure for the new World Court. 

The President was working deep in the 
background. His decisions were made evi- 
dent by the operations of Mr. Stettinius. 
They agreed that the American delegation 
should vote as a unit, but that Senator 
Vandenberg and other delegates would be 
free to fight inside the American delega- 
tion for whatever ideas they wish, And 
Mr. Stettinius said this nation or the other 
sponsoring nations would be permitted to 
offer any amendment to the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. Russia had taken the position 
that the sponsoring nations not only should 
refrain from offering amendments, but were 
bound to defend the plan against amend- 
ments offered by other nations. 

The Polish problem. Behind the scenes, 
Mr. Roosevelt met new pressures on the 
Polish problem. The joint commission 
created at Moscow to set up a new govern- 
ment for Poland has bogged down in its 
endeavor to interpret the Yalta declara- 
tion. Quick decision is needed if Poland 
is to be represented at San Francisco. 

On the war fronts, there was more fight- 
ing but fewer squabbles. Mr. Roosevelt got 
a personal report from General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower stating indications 
are there never will be any clean-cut sur- 
render on the Western Front, but that the 
German Army will break into fragments, 
each of which will have to be wiped out 
separately. The General said he hoped at 
the proper time to launch operations that 
would prevent guerrilla control of any 
large area. 

To the General’s troops, a presidential 
adviser gave a cheering word: In London, 
Bernard Baruch told them there would be 
plenty of jobs after the war. 
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A muddle in meat rationing—black markets and mal- 
distribution—is accounting for much of the present 
trouble over food. 

Facts and figures shown in the Pictogram reveal that 
the supply of meat would be close to normal for the 
average consumer if that supply were divided fairly. 
Facts and figures show, too, that Canadian consumers 
fare as well as U.S. inhabitants in meats, but very little 


better, and that British consumers are not as well off. 
The facts, on best available information, are these: 
In the U.S.,the average consumer in 1945 will have 
about 130 pounds of meat, or only 4 pounds less than 
in 1939, but 17 pounds under 1944. If evenly distributed, 
that would be 214 pounds per week. Americans at the 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS, FATS & OIL! 


POULTRY, GAME & FISH 
FRUITS & VEGETABLES 





OTHER FOODS & BEVERAGES 


same time are getting more dairy products, fruits and 
vegetables, and about as much poultry, game, fish and 
other foods as before the war. Altogether, Americans 
will average about 1,271 pounds of all foods per person 
this year against 1,230 pounds in 1939. 

In Canada, meat consumption per person is to be 
about 132 pounds in 1945, or about 9 pounds less than 
1944. Canadian consumption of all foods has increased 
from an average of 1,035 pounds per person in 1939 to 
1,099 pounds in 1945, but still is less than in the U.S. The 
difference is in lower consumption of fruits and vegetables. 

In Britain, the 1945 meat supply of 102 pounds per 
person is about 28 pounds less than in the U.S. and 30 
pounds less than in Canada, but still is not so much lower 
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WHO GETS THE MEAT 


(Annual Consumption’ Per Capita) 


Be tne 





FOODS OTHER THAN MEAT (in Pounds) 
1939 . 
U.S. CANADA UNITED KINGDOM 
135 130 108 
25 26 31 
596 413 440 
340 333 345 


1,096 924 
oe a 


as some accounts have said. Exclusive of potatoes, the 
British are getting far less in the way of fruits and vege- 
tables than before the war. Their diet includes a daily al- 
lotment of 12% ounces of potatoes against only 61% 
ounces eaten by the average American. In dairy products, 
fats, oils and other foods, the British are getting about 
the same amounts as before the war. 

The trouble in the U.S. is that food is unevenly dis- 
tributed, particularly meat. One reason is that cities in 
the coastal areas must rely on meat from the great food- 
producing interior. Another reason is the increased meat 
being slaughtered in local plants not federally inspected. 
Such meat cannot be sold beyond State borders. As a 
result, people in meat-producing areas eat more than 
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1945 
CANADA’ UNITED KINGDOM 
149 108 
27 23 
453 559 
338 342 
967 
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their share, while people in cities farther away cannot get 
enough meat to cover ration points. 

A third reason is the increased demand for most foods 
due to higher incomes during the war. Money is bidding 
for food in black markets, and in that way is robbing 
those who live up to ration rules of their share of meat. 

Britain and Canada do not have these problems. 
There, stricter controls give each consumer his fair share 
of what is available, even in cities. In Britain, for exam- 
ple, restaurants cannot serve more than three-course 
meals and the charge cannot exceed $1. 

All in all,the U.S. problem is not lack of food, but mal- 
distribution. If the ration muddle is cleared up, Ameri- 
cans should have enough of everything to get by. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- : 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- © 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ (y ‘n 
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te THE NEW LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS IN PAN-AMERICA 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


We have just created a new league of nations in this 
hemisphere. 

We have broadened the Monroe Doctrine for the 
first time in our history. Not only has the military as- 
sistance of our neighbors been pledged to enforce that 
Doctrine against European or Asiatic powers but we 
and the other Pan-American nations have solemnly 
promised that none of us shall invade or impair the 
other’s territory or political independence. 

The Act of Chapultepec signed recently by 21 Pan- 
American nations—Argentina included—is a milestone 
of progress in peace-making. It is precedent-breaking 
in the evolution of the foreign policy of the United 
States, but it meets the spirit of the times and con- 
forms to the hopes of our forefathers for a fraternity 
of peoples in the Americas. 

More than 121 years ago the Monroe Doctrine was 
proclaimed as a national policy. 

Throughout the decades that have followed, at- 
tempts have been made sometimes by one country and 
sometimes by another to make of the Monroe Doctrine 
a joint or multilateral declaration. 

Brazil in 1825 proposed that an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance be made with us. 

President John Quincy Adams told Congress in 1826 
he was ready to agree to a “mutual pledge of the par- 
ties to the compact” to maintain the principle whereby 
each country “will guard by its own means against 
the establishment of any future European colony with- 
in its borders.”’ He said also in a message in 1825 that 
the Monroe Doctrine might be so developed that the 
nations to the south of us “will all feel it as an es- 
sential appendage to their independence.” 

Natural allies: During the Administration of Pres- 
ident Cleveland in 1895 Secretary of State Olney said: 

“The States of America, South as well as North, 
by geographical proximity, by natural sympathy, 
by similarity of governmental constitutions, are 
friends and allies, commercially and politically of 
the United States.” 

But notwithstanding these professions of common 
interest, the United States has never sought to enter in- 
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to any military arrangements with all the other Ameri-§ uasiy 
can states for the common defense of the hemisphere, For 
In 1923, when the 100th anniversary of the estab. City r 
lishment of the Monroe Doctrine was being celebrated, the pu 
Charles Evans Hughes, Secretary of State, said: organi 
“This government has not been willing to make § serve 

the Doctrine or the regulation of its enforcement § poses . 
the subject of treaties with European powers; § ¢r of t 
and, while the United States has been gratified at §§ prandi 
expressions on the part of other American States § pender 
of their accord with our government in its decla- The 
rations with respect to their independence and at § noting 
their determination to maintain it, this govern- “67 
ment in asserting and pursuing its policy has com- tegri 
monly avoided concerted action to maintain the agai: 
Doctrine, even with the American Republics. As of ar 
President Wilson observed: ‘The Monroe Doc- III t 
trine was proclaimed by the United States on her agair 
own authority. It always has been maintained tion. 
and always will be maintained upon her own re- State 
sponsibility’.” boun 
Multilateral Doctrine opposed: Elihu Root, Sec- in ac 
retary of State to President Theodore Roosevelt said: of ag 
“Since the Monroe Doctrine is a declaration based§ Meas 
upon the nation’s right of self-protection, it cannot be nomic < 
transmuted into a joint or common declaration byf Fame 
American States or any number of them.” note ho 
The basis of Pan-Americanism, as Secretary Hughesf Ten of | 
pointed out, is to be found in the principles of Wash-§ pledged 
ington’s Farewell Address and in the striking prophecy as agair 
of Jefferson, who hoped we would come to recognize§ and exis 
“the advantages of a cordial fraternalization among§ the Lea; 
all the American nations” and the importance of theif Thus 
“coalescing in an American system of policy.” Tejected 
For decades the Monroe Doctrine has been mis-fas too s 
understood and misconstrued here and there in Europe ment re; 
and in the countries to the south of us. Critics in thisfeffect by 
hemisphere have accused us of wishing to use the§ This | 
Doctrine as a means of interfering in the internal af-fsense we 
fairs of other American countries. Critics in Europe §tesponsil 
have accused us of setting up a “sphere of influence.” ment ag: 
Oddly enough, both these accusations are pét@xek to « 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
jional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ an 
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suasively refuted in the Act of Chapultepec. 
For the new league of nations formed at Mexico 

City provides that its pledges “shall be consistent with 

the purposes and principles of the general international 
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organization” to be set up at San Francisco to pre- 
serve the peace of the whole world. But it also dis- 
poses once and for all of any implication that the pow- 
er of the United States may be used for territorial ag- 
grandizement or impairment of the political inde- 
pendence of any nation in this hemisphere. 
The language of the Act of Chapultepec is worth 
noting carefully. It declares: | 
“That every attack of a State against the in- 
tegrity or the inviolability of the territory, or 
against the sovereignty or political independence 
of an American State, shall, conformably to Part 
III hereof, be considered as an act of aggression 
against the other States which sign this declara- 
tion. In any case invasion by armed forces of one 
State into the territory of another trespassing 
boundaries established by treaty and demarcated 
in accordance therewith shall constitute an act 
of aggression.” 
Measures for concerted action and the use of eco- 
nomic as well as armed force are thereupon provided. 


Famous Article Ten revived: It is gratifying to 
note how closely this parallels the language of Article 
Ten of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
pledged every member State ‘“‘to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of 
the League.” 

Thus nearly 25 years after the United States Senate 
rejected the Covenant because it regarded Article Ten 
as too sweeping a pledge, we have signed an agree- 
ment reaffirming and reasserting that principle and in 
eect broadening the Monroe Doctrine as well. 

This does not mean that the Doctrine is in any 
nse weakened or abandoned by us. We are as much 
sponsible tomorrow as yesterday for its enforce- 
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ment against European or Asiatic aggressors who may 
%ek to establish a new foothold in this hemisphere. 


Act of Chapultepec promulgates principles of mutual assistance and non-agres- 
sion that broaden Monroe Doctrine into multilateral Pan-American policy— 
Refutes accusations of imperialistic or ‘sphere of influence” aims. 


But we now have partners to assist us in enforcing that 
Doctrine and we have at the same time given a his- 
toric guarantee that we ourselves will not use our pow- 
er or position to invade the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any American State. 


Not a “sphere of influence’’: We have never 
asked and do not now ask for any commercial prefer- 
ence in Pan America. In this, our policy differs from 
the imperialism of European powers with their 
“spheres of influence.” 

We have never sought to weaken nor do our policies 
now seek in any way to weaken the sovereignty of the 
nations to the south of us. In this way, too, we differ 
from European systems of power politics and their 
“spheres of influence.” 

We have taken, therefore, a notable step forward in 
the history of international relations. We have created 
on this hemisphere a new league of nations. For the 
time being, the President, acting under his war pow- 
ers, signs the agreement as an integral part of our war 
policy against the Axis powers. But the statesmanship 
of Senator Austin, ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who helped to 
write the Act of Chapultepec, and the enthusiastic 
réception given the document by the American press 
and individual Senators of both parties, make it seem 
probable that a formal treaty continuing the Act of 
Chapultepec will be ratified in due time by our Senate. 

This accomplishment must inevitably remove any 
suspicion as to our motives that may linger in Central 
and South America. It must be proof to all the world 
of our unselfishness and, above all, of our devotion to 
the cause of peace not only in this hemisphere but 
throughout the world. President Roosevelt, Secretary 
of State Stettinius, and the Assistant Secretary in - 
charge of Inter-American Affairs, Nelson Rockefeller, 
are to be congratulated upon this signal achievement. 
But the major tribute goes to the statesmen of the 
other Pan-American governments for their initiative 
and to leaders such as Foreign Ministers Padilla of 
Mexico, Camargo of Colombia, and Parra-Perez of 
Venezuela. 























Provides better protection ~ 


Cuddled in a cloud-soft cushion of 
KIMPAK™, bottles of liquid escape many 
dangers of breakage in transit. Today, 
KIMPAK is busy protecting a veritable 
host of wartime products, from deli- 
cate medical ampoules and precision 
instruments to huge aircraft spare 
parts. After victory, this versatile, 
resilient creped wadding will receive 
its honorable discharge. And then it 
will be ready to go to work for you 
on civilian products. 

As flexible and easy to use as a piece 
of wrapping paper, KIMPAK makes pos- 
sible assembly-line speed in packaging 
...Saves time and work in the shipping 
room. Often cuts freight costs by re- 
ducing package size and weight. 

For mailing of liquids in glass con- 
tainers, the type of KIMPAK shown 
above fully meets parcel post regula- 
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against breakage 


tions because it quickly absorbs over 
16 times its own weight in moisture. 
And there are 11 other standard types 
of KIMPAK to meet your particular 
postwar needs. 

For a free illustrated booklet on 
Better Packaging, mail a postcard to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 





FREE POSTWAR 
PACKAGING PLAN 


In making plans for your postwar 
product the advice of our packaging 
representative is yours for the ask- 
ing. In most cases, he will be able 
to recommend a war-proved method 
of float packaging with KIMPAK. 

Telephone, write or wire today 
for the KIMPAK representative. 
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of National Issues 


Friction of ‘Big 3’ 
On San Francisco: 
Views of Editors 


Decision to proceed with the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, despite apparent ob- 
stacles that have developed, is welcomed 
by commenting editors in general. Refusal 
of the U.S. and Britain to admit a repre- 
sentation from the Lublin Polish Govern- 
ment is approved. Though the editors de- 
plore the secrecy of the Yalta agreement to 
favor three Russian votes in the proposed 
United Nations Assembly, they consider it 
of minor importance. They applaud Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s withdrawal of the demand 
for three U.S. votes to match Russia’s. 

The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
(Ind.) , however, “can’t see that the Presi- 
dent has helped a bad matter.” It views 
the situation as “still a mess.” 

The decision is called “favorable” by the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Ind.- 
Dem.) This paper counters arguments 
that the British Empire could outvote us 
by pointing to “friendly” nations that 
would be influenced by U.S. and Russia, 
respectively. 

ihe New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) asserts that “a difference of two or 
three . . . in an international assembly of 
60 or 70 members could have no possible 
practical sienificance.” 

To Russia’s demand for representation 
of the Lublin Polish regime, the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Record: (Ind.) says “the 
answer had to be ‘No!’ . . . The United 
States and Britain have leaned over back- 
ward to demonstrate our desire for close 
and friendly relations with Moscow ... 
But there is a limit.” 

“The refusal of our State Department 
and of Britain should clarify ... the diplo- 
matic background for the San Francisco 
Conference,” according to the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Post-Gazette (Ind.-Rep.) . 

Issues of the great-power vote and of 
the make-up of the Polish Government... 
are not .in themselves big issues . . . But 
they reveal and intensify distrust and sus- 
picion between Russia and America which 
would feed on postponement and evasion,” 
says the New York Post (Ind.). 

The Newark (N:J.) Evening News 
(Ind.) regrets the “atmosphere of conceal- 
ment, skepticism and disillusionment . . . 
built up around the San Francisco meet- 
ing.” But it believes that “to call off this 
Conference now, for whatever reason, 
would be a confession of weakness and dis- 
trust that could not be palliated.” 
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Y  Amost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG-WARNER /| 


“MASS PRODUCTION FOR WAR” was painted by James Sessions at one of Borg-Warner’s Norge plants. 
In peacetime, the great Norge factories at Detroit and Muskegon produce the famed Norge line of Rollator 
refrigerators, ranges, washers, heating and air-conditioning equipment. Today they are wholly engaged 
in building war materiel, ranging from intricately fabricated parts to such complex assemblies as 
Oerlikon gun mounts, undercowling for war planes and gun turrets for fighters, bombers and naval craft. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries and 


of Norge home appliances. 


Someday, when America is again at 
peace, the nation’s industries which 
have proved so strong in war will 
produce once more those long- 
awaited new cars, refrigerators, and 
innumerable other things we have 
all been doing without. 

In this gigantic peace-time job of 
re-establishing America’s high stand- 
ard of living, Borg-Warner can be 
depended upon to make significant 
contributions of far-reaching effect. 
As in the past, Borg-Warner will pro- 


duce, and will help industry to pro- 
duce, products that benefit ‘‘almost 
every American every day.” 

In the fields of engineering and 
large scale manufacture, one guiding 
principle will, as always, direct the 
efforts of this group of companies; 
“design it better, make it better.” 

In production for war or for peace 
this motto has always expressed the 
Borg-Warner ideal, operating for 
your benefit in that it results in ever 
better products at ever lower cost. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BorRG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG 


PRODUCTION 


MANUFACTURING *¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE 
MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « WARNER GEAR 





Ow of lis world 


And that’s just where you are Son— 
out of this world and into another. 
Now you're on the very threshold of 
research exploring the unknown. It is 
research that finds ways to make more 
and better things for more people. 


| is as essential as factory 
buildings or assembly lines in our 
business. 


It was in the Research Laboratories 
that General Motors men found ways 
to make our cars safer and stronger 
than ever before by exploring the 
secrets of metals. Their studies of 
fuels gave us smoother, more power- 
’ ful engines. Their research paved the 
way for better body finishes on our 
cars. 


These engineers pioneered better 
Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SY MPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 











household refrigeration. They de- 
veloped an early, crude Diesel en- 
gine into one of civilization’s most 
important aids. 


And they worked on a multitude of 
other projects, which have added up 
to more and better things for. more 


people. 


Then the picture changed and the 
Research Laboratories, like all other 
GM divisions, threw their full en- 
ergy into the urgent jobs of war. 


Through their peacetime develop- 
ment of Ethyl they had made a great 
contribution to the high octane fuels 
that enable our warplanes to fly 
so high and fast. Continuing their 
studies into wartime, GM research 
men developed a new commercial 















process for making a promising new 
synthetic fuel, Triptane, with far 
greater power and economy than 
present day aviation gasoline. And 
they found ways to put their fully 
developed Diesel engine to work on 
thousands of tough, demanding war- 
time jobs, 


Many such instances prove that 
American skills and knowledge built 
up in peacetime are helping to win 
this war. 


Our country had this backlog of skill 
and knowledge because it was, and is, 
literally “the land of opportunity.” 
It rewarded men who did their 
best. And in the years ahead, this 
Amerjcan way of working promises to 
create even greater production, with 
an ever-rising standard of living 
for all. 


(cenERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK 
CADILLAC 


e BODY BY FISHER e FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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Buy War Bonds... . to Keep ’Em Firing! 


* He also said he hoped that someday reliable automobile service would be available 
wherever he drove . . . the kind of service you get today from your Oldsmobile dealer. 


You couldn’t blame the underneath side of his car. For now, 
Grandpa for losing wherever you drive, there’s an Oldsmo- 
his temper occasion- __ bile dealer near you, réady to help you. 
ally...in those early He’s a specialist in automotive mainte- 
motoring days. For iance, with a staff of Oldsmobile-trained 
even as good a car mechanics to back him up. He has mod- 
as the Oldsmobile ern service tools and equipment, and a 
became temperamental once in a while. stock of Oldsmobile accessories and au- 
And since there were seldom any serv- thorized replacement parts. Whatever 
ice facilities nearby... poor Grandpa type of regular care or emergency repair 
had to “get out and get under” himself! you may need, your Oldsmobile dealer 

has factory specifications to help him do 
What a difference today! It’s a rare the job right. Count on him to keep you 
Oldsmobile owner who has even seen rolling... for the duration and beyond! 


OLDSMOBILE ’c;°* GENERAL MOTORS 


AMERICA’S eae MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURER 











The factors that dictate wise tire- 
buying have changed. 

Because today ALL tire manufac- 
turers use the same raw synthetic 
(GRS) in building their tires, extra 
value depends entirely on the skill 
of the maker. 

This GRS (Government Rubber 
Styrene) is a wholly new material. 
It requires new compounding and 
fabrication techniques. Hence the 
size of a manufacturer’s plant or his 
prewar popularity are no longer 
reliable guides to the quality of 


WHEN YOU BUY NEW TIRES: 


Choose the Name You Can Trust in Rubber! 


attention to the name that is 

“signed” to the new tires you buy. 

The name “Seiberling” molded into 

a synthetic tire means: 

—it was designed and engineered by 
men who have repeatedly distin- 


guished themselves in the creation 
of basic tire-building improvements, 


—it was built by the organization 
recognized as “Experts in Rubber”, 


—it is marketed by people who have 
a priceless reputation for honesty. 


You can select a Seiberling Synthetic 
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today’s synthetic tires. 
That’s why it will pay to give more 





Tire with complete confidence. It bears— 
THE NAME YOU CAN TRUST IN RUBBER 


















THE BATTLE OF RUBBER 
IS FAR FROM WON! 


This war is consuming tires at a 
rate so fast no one could possibly 
have foreseen it. They are the 
most imperative single need of our 
armed forces today! One fighting 
“unit alone requires 5000 in 24 hours. 
That means fewer tires for civilians. 
Continued conservation of your 
_ tires is essential. Your Independent 
 Seiberling Dealer can help you 
make them last longer. You can 
trust him—he is on Expert in Rubber. 
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Question 
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Will the Japanese Ask for Peace 
When Their Nazi Ally Collapses? 


In view of our recent spectacular 
gains in the Pacific and because of 
divergent whether 
Japan will ask for peace after Ger- 
many's collapse, The United States 
News asked experts on Far Eastern af- 
fairs and others the following question: 
Do you think that Japan will make 

a strong effort to get out of the war 
when Germany is beaten? 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


opinions as to 


Senator Hart 


(Rep.), Conn.; Retired Admiral, USN; Com- 
mander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1939-42; 
Member, General Board of the Navy, 1942- 
45; Member, Senate Committees on Com- 
merce, Civil Service, 1945, 


answers: 

I do not think that the fall of Ger- 
many will have any direct influence on 
Japanese action. They foresaw it some 
time ago and they are waging their own 
war anyhow. 

I do see considerable possibility that 
Japan will, out of the clear sky, make an 
offer of peace. It may come fairly soon, 
with terms sounding so sweetly reasonable 
that many of our people may be attracted. 
The same gangsters will be behind the pro- 
posals and we must not be fooled. They 
don’t seek real peace—only an armistice 
to give some years for preparing another 
attempt to dominate the entire Far East, 


and then the remainder of the world. 
Those savages have, for many years, 


taught the Japanese that such is the divine 
mission of the Yamato race. It’s in their 
blood and must be washed out. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Ret.); Newport, R.1.; Commander in Chief 
Asiatic Fleet, 1936-39, 
answers: 

The Japanese leaders, meaning the mili- 
tary, may make such an effort. However, I 
do not believe they will accept the terms 
which should, and I hope will, be enforced: 
unconditional surrender, complete  dis- 
armament, loss of outlying islands, abo- 
lition of the imperial dynasty, destruction 
of heavy industries, punishment of war 
criminals, repatriation of their nationals 
from occupied and other territories, and 
other military conditions necessary to pre- 
vent their ever going on the warpath 


again. 


Since the above terms involve their own 
destruction, they will fight as long as they 
can retain control over the Japanese 
masses. If the Allied nations accede to any 
terms which leaves this element in power, 
it will be a tragic blunder. 


Dwight F. Davis 


Washington, D. C.; Secretary of War, 1925- 
29; Governor General of Philippine Islands, 
1929-32; Chairman of Board, Brookings In- 
stitution, 


answers: 

I fervently wish I could believe that 
“Japan will make a strong effort to get 
out of the war when Germany is beaten.” 
I fear that this is wishful thinking on the 
part of those who hold this opinion, if 
we insist, as we must, on unconditional 
surrender. The fanatical fervor of many 
of her people, which impels them to die 
rather than surrender, the firm grip of the 
military clique on the country, and their 
strong position in China makes me feel 
that many hard battles must still be 
fought, although the final result is in- 
evitable. 


Stanley Washburn 


Miami, Fla.; Correspondent, Russo-Japanese 
War, 1904-05; Liaison Officer Between 
American and Japanese Delegations, Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference, 1921-22, 


answers: 


Regardless of when the war in Europe 
is over, there will be no unified effort for 
Japan to get out of the war and there 
will be no unconditional surrender by any 
responsible group in Japan. 

It will be necessary to destroy their 
fleet, their naval bases, their Army, their 
industry, and then they will not quit be- 
cause of collapse of morale, but only be- 
cause they simply will not have the physi- 
cal means of continuing it. To accomplish 
these ends may take two years and pos- 
sibly longer. 


K. K. Kawakami 


Washington, D.C.; 
Washington Representative, 
nichi and Tokyo Nichi Nichi, 


answers: 

Conceivably, Japan has communicated 
her surrender terms to the Vatican. Since 
the powers’ demand is unconditional sur- 
render, her militarists will probably fight 
on. The end, however, will come sooner 
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Today, like many engineers in both 
small and large industrial plants, you 
very likely want to know—by accu- 
rate measurement — the answer to 
these four vital problems: 


1. Just how efficiently do my boilers 
burn fuel? 


2. How efficiently do wartime oper- 
ators control them? 


3. What have wartime overload 
conditions done to normal fuel 
economy? 


4. And what, actually, is the status of 
my combustion control equipment? 


You can answer all these questions with the 
Cities Service INDUSTRIAL HEAT 
PROVER. This unique instrument quickly 
analyzes combustion... accurately deter- 
mines degree of fuel waste due to air defi- 
ciency or excessive air dilution. As a result, 
the Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover 
will show how to effect considerable savings 
in fuel costs... aid in turning out more and 
better products...and help prevent repairs 
and replacements on furnace linings, cruci- 
bles and refractories due to flame corrosion. 


(This offer is available 

only in Cities Service 

| marketing areas East 
of the Rockies.) 





Cities Service Oil Company 

Room 283, Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5,N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please arrange a Cities Service 
Industrial Heat Prover Test for my plant. 
I understand there is no charge or obligation 
for this service. 
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Why IS A POSTAGE STAMP? 


That’s right—to mail a letter! And there’s 
no better way than by the Postage Meter—in 
your own office . . . The Postage Meter prints 
any stamp value, as and when you want it— 
seals envelopes, too—fast . .. holds any amount 
of postage for any kind of mail—including air 
mail, special delivery, parcel post; theftproof, 
foolproof, accounted for . . . speeds your mail 
through the postoffice to earlier trains and 
planes, because metered mail needs no canceling, 
no postmarking. There’s more than meets the 
eye in this postage stamp...as thousands of 
fortunate firms now know, as thousands more 
will know when our war job is done. Meantime, 
for an interesting booklet, write today to 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage Meter Co. 


1983 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 








than experts now admit, though there may 
be no clear-cut V-J Day. 

After organized resistance in Japan is 
broken, her forces overseas may continue 
a vain struggle. Bombing Hirohito’s palace 
might force him to speak out for peace, 
but the militarists may again ignore his 
mandate. Civilian Japanese, forbidden to 
own short-wave receivers, have ‘been in- 
sulated against foreign propaganda broad- 
casts. Now, American airplanes can spread 
printed propaganda over Japan. This new 
weapon, if adroitly used, would help crack 
civilian morale inseparable from military 
morale. 


Harold S. Quigley 


Minneapolis, Minn.; Chairman, Political 
Science Department, University of Minne- 
sota; Former Instructor in Far Eastern Poli- 
tics at Peiping, China, and Guggenheim 
Research Fellow in Japan, 

answers: 

- My answer to your question, assuming 
that the Cairo Declaration stands, is “No.” 
It is based upon the following premises: 
that Japan’s war policy never has been 
conditioned upon that of Germany; that 
Japan’s military oligarchy was emotionally 
rather than rationally motivated in at- 
tacking American territory, and that Sa- 
murai tradition will be followed to the 
point of national hara-kiri. 

I admit the possibility that Japan’s 
powerful business leaders eventually will 
prevail against the militarist psychology 
of victory or death. The omens of eco- 
nomic ruin will force them, however un- 
willingly, to oppose the militarists. An- 
other possibility not excluded by Japa- 
nese history is a revolt of the peasantry. 
But there are no signs that the collapse 
of Germany will activate a Japanese peace 
movement. 


Lawrence K. Rosinger 
New York, N.Y.; Far Eastern Expert, For- 
eign Policy Association, 

answers: 

“Yes,” but I do not expect uncondi- 
tional surrender. Japan will seek a ne- 
gotiated peace, enabling it to retain a 
large core of economic, political and terri- 
torial strength for future aggression. Its 
proposals will be designed to take ad- 
vantage of Allied war weariness and of 
differences among the United Nations. We 
must assume that these deceptive offers 
will fail, for it would be tragic to accept 
anything short of complete victory. 

When Allied forces are inside Japan 
proper, some Tokyo circles may press for 
unconditional surrender as the only way 
out. Others—like the Nazis—will prefer to 
be destroyed while resisting, in the hope 
of creating a military legend that will make 
a later comeback possible. My guess is that 
the fight-to-the-end group will be domi- 
nant, at least until the main body of 
Japan’s home armies has been broken. 
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Yesterday's headlines... 
explain why 
your present tires must do 


The tire shortage is more serious today than at any time 
since the beginning of the war. To understand w hy. 
you need only leak at the headlines on the course of ee 
war. On all fronts, it has long been going at a breathtak- 
ing pace. 

The unexpected speed of our drive to Vi ictory is not 
without its price. It means that the military machine is 
eating up tires at a terrific rate... much faster than had 


> 
e 


been expected. 

Consequently, all programs connected with tire pro- 
curement have had to be sharply increased. ‘This includes 
rayon tire cord, the use of which is essential in military 
tires. Production is being raised to 20,000,000 pounds a 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


1 
| 
| 
| 

Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers | 

Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. i 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; | 

I 


Nitro, W. Va; Front Royal, Va. 


on 

























month...more than double the 1944 rate of output. The 
American Viscose Corporation will supply nearly 50% 
of this need. 

Close and effective cooperation between government 
officials, tire manufacturers, and rubber and tire cord 
producers is assuring that these increased demands will 
be successfully met. But it takes time to put such a vast, 
stepped-up program into effect. 

Therefore, the time when you can have new tires has 
had to be indefinitely postponed. This means it is now 
more important than ever for you to observe tire con- 
servation measures ...so that your car may continue to 
serve you, and your country. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN* 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 
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NEW MAN-POWER PRESSURES 


Tightening of Employment Ceilings and System of Job Referral 


Government efforts to 
channel 300,000 workers 
into essential industries 


A blueprint now is available of what 
employers and workers can expect in the 
way of man-power controls during the 
closing phase of the war in Europe and 
during the transition period between wars. 
That blueprint follows: 

Job-freeze legislation is dead. The 
chances are better than even that Congress 
will not approve even a mild man-power 
bill. 

War Manpower Commission will 
take a new lease on life now that the 
threat to its authority has passed. For 
employers, this may mean a new crack- 
down on those who fail to comply with 
employment ceilings. For workers, it may 
mean a stiffening of policy on issuance of 
certificates of availability. 

Right now, WMC’s problem is to make 
up a deficiency of 250,000 to 300,000 
workers in war plants. These workers are 
needed in “must” industries if production 
schedules are to be met for the final push 
against Germany. It means trying to get- 
the right workers in the right jobs and 
right places. In attempting to force work- 
ers to go where they are most needed, 
these steps are anticipated: 

















os ee ities 
—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


TOO MUCH PRESSURE 





Ceiling roll-backs. Essential employ- 
ers in labor areas where the supply of male 
workers is tight can expect a reduction in 
employment ceilings in proportion to the 
cutbacks in their war contracts. These 
ceiling reductions will be made as nearly 
as possible to conform to seniority provi- 
sions of union contracts. This action is 
prompted by a shortage of men workers 
in some areas. 

Job referrals. U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice offices will continue to be sparing in 
their issuance of certificates of availability. 
The system of referring workers by pri- 
ority, with critical war programs getting 
first choice, will be tightened. 

Job shifting. Men of draft age who are 
deferred for occupational reasons face in- 
duction into the Army if they change jobs 
without Government permission. Draft 
boards already have reclassified 40,000 
such men into 1-A since January 1. 

Controls. The War Manpower Com- 
mission, under the chairmanship of Paul 
V. McNutt, has been lukewarm toward 
labor-draft proposals. It now has a chance 
to show what it can do toward regulating 
the flow of man power in the reconversion 
period. Its troubles really will begin when 
industry starts ‘reconverting to civilian 
production and: workers leave their war 
jobs in search of more permanent. posi- 
tions. Without legislative authority to 





—Harris & Ewing 
PAUL McNUTT 
The WMC now has a chance to regulate for reconversion 






punish those who violate its regulations, 
WMC must rely on these sanctions: 

Employes of draft age will be liable to 
induction. Women and older men will be 
denied certificates of availability. Tech- 
nically, if employers choose to honor the 
regulations, these workers can be barred 
from employment for 60 days. 

Employers face three types of sanctions; 
U.S. Employment Service can deny them 
help in obtaining workers; the War Pro- 
duction Board can withhold materials; the 
Treasury can refuse to allow the wages of 
employes hired above ceilings to be charged 
as costs for income tax purposes. 

These are the same teeth that WMC 
has had in the past with which to enforce 
its rules, but these sanctions are expected 
to be used more freely now that Congress 
has refused to assess stiffer penalties. A 
close check on noncompliance is likely. 

For months, the Government has been 
trying to overcome a deficit in war work- 
ers that has remained around the 300,000 
mark. During January and February, the 
USES offices channeled 2,000,000 persons 
into war and war-supporting jobs. Of these, 
450,000 went into plants tagged with a 
“must” label, but, at the same time, 300; 
000 workers left these “must” plants. It is 
this high turnover rate that keeps WMC 
on a treadmill so far as trying to bring 
labor supply and demand together. 


Production royalties. There are un- 
mistakable signs that unions will be quick 
in demanding royalties from employers 
unless Congress legislates against it. 

Public attention recently became focused 
on this idea when the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians signed a contract under 
which it collects royalties from the sale of 
records. James C. Petrillo, president of the 
union, won this concession from recording 
firms after refusing for many months to per- 
mit his musicians to make new recordings. 

Another union—John L. Lewis’s United 
Mine Workers of America—now is de- 
manding a royalty of 10 cents a ton on all 
coal mined by its members. 

Still a third union—the CIO United Au- 
tomobile Workers—is demanding _ that 
General Motors Corp. pay into the union 
treasury 3 per cent of each employe’s sal- 
ary, to finance a “social security” system 
for medical care and death benefits for 
union members in good standing. 

In all three cases, the royalties are de- 
signed to finance some sort of social secu- 
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money goes into an unemployment fund- 
for members displaced by “canned music.” 
The miners also would use their royalties— 
estimated at around $60,000,000 a year 
from the soft coal mines alone, at present 
production rates—for welfare purposes. 
Employer groups are joining forces to 
halt this trend before it becomes wide- 
spread. They are backing legislation intro- 
duced by Senator Bailey (Dem.) , of North 
Carolina, making it unlawful for employers 
to pay and employes to receive royalties. 
The National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 





—Acme 


MUSICIANS’ PETRILLO 





—Wide World 
MINERS‘ LEWIS 
.. to the tune of 10 cents a ton 


view the royalty idea as a scheme to tax 
employers at the expense of consumers. 
The NAM points out that $60,000,000 a 
year in royalties, such as the miners are de- 
manding from soft coal operators, would 
provide the UMW with a powerful politi- 
al fund, if the union chose to use it for 
‘political protection” as well as “economic 
protection.” The Chamber holds that wide-. 
pread use of the royalty principle might 
le disastrous to the national economy. 
From labor comes the reply that the 
wyalty idea is not new, that it is fixed 
actice in some industries. These examples 
tom the clothing industry are cited: 

The International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union has been receiving wel- 
fare benefits from employers for prac- 
tically its entire membership, These 
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rity plan. In the case of the musicians, the 
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SECTION of rubber hose or an installation of indus- 
trial belting must perform its task satisfactorily and 
last a long time—that determines quality. Republic designs 
such products for specific uses and builds them with mate- 
tials and reinforcement that will give the required service. 
Conveyor belts to handle sharp, heavy rock require dif- 
ferent construction from those to handle hot char in 
sugar refineries. Hose to handle petroleum products 
need special rubber to resist the destructive effects 
of oil, while steam hose must be built to with- 
stand high temperatures and steam pressure. 
Republic’s entire production is devoted exclu- 
sively to mechanical rubber products and its 
technologists are constantly working on 
these specific problems. Tell your Repub- 
lic Distributor about your requirements 
... he can furnish a Republic Rubber 
product designed for that job. 
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NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 





REPUBLIC RUBBER 


DIVISION 
LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
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REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
YOUNGSTOWN, O 


LEE DELUXE TIRES AND TUBES 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 
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J 
Co'HORSE HEAVEN’ HILLS 
IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY GOT 
THEIR NAME AS A NATURAL 
PARADISE FOR WILD HORSES, 
FACT OR FICTION ? 
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@]WALLA WALLA... one of many 
TOWNS ON THE N.R WHOSE NAMES 
RECORD ROMANTIC HISTORY... WAS 
$O CALLED BECAUSE ITS CITIZENS 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY NAMED THE TOWN 
twice! FACT OR FICTION? 









@ SHOO-FLY is tHe 
RAILROAD NICKNAME FOR 
THIS FRINGE WHICH HANGS 
NEAR TUNNELS AND LOW 
CLEARANCE BRIDGES. 
FACT OR FICTION? 













O'MAIN STREET" 
NICKNAME FOR N. PB 
ROUTE WAS FIRST 
CONCEIVED BY INDIAN 
scouts. FACTORFICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1. Fiction. That’s a popular local joke, but 
the name is actually from the Indian lan- 
guage and means “flowing water”. Some 
N. P. towns and cities were named for soldiers 
who guarded the railway’s survey parties 
(e.g. Custer, Miles City) ... others for early 
N. P. presidents (Billings, Perham, Villard, 
Oakes, Hannaford) . . . still others for 
pioneer railroad workers, their daughters 
and wives. Eltopia, Washington was first 
named Eltopai (‘‘Hell-to-pay”) because a 
cloudburst washed out the railroad there, 
during construction days. 


2. Fiction. The fringe, a safety device which 
warns trainmen on tops of cars to duck 
instantly, is called a “tell-tale”. A “shoo- 


N A D A 


tly” is a temporary track built around an 
obstruction. 

3. Fiction. Fish plate was name given old- 
time rail fastening, now known as joint bar. 
It takes more than half a million of them 
to link the N. P. main line from St. Paul 
to the Pacific. 

4. Fact. High, grassy plateaus in these hills 
once supported thousands of spirited horses. 
Today most have disappeared. However, 
Northern Pacific carries wheat now grown 
high in Horse Heaven. 

5. Fiction. As the Northwest grew, many of 
its important population centers flourished 
on the Northern Pacific—thus, the line has 
become the “Main Street of the Northwest”, 
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benefits are financed by weekly pay- 

* roll assessments amounting roughly to 
$10,000,000 a year. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union also has obtained vacations 
with pay and health benefits for its 
members, financed through employer 
contributions. 

Congress may hesitate to outlaw for all 
industry a practice that has prevailed for 
some time in the clothing industry, and 
one that was worked out through collective 
bargaining. 

The War Labor Board has never direct- 
ly approved or rejected the idea of royal- 
ties. It did hold in the case of the musicians 
that the royalty demand was not a wage 
matter and hence not subject to Board 
scrutiny. The union and the companies 
were told to settle the issue by bargaining. 
WLB will have a chance to renew or re- 
vise that position when the issue again 
comes before it in the mine dispute. 


Coal dispute. This much seems cer- 


. tain as WLB prepares to write a new 


agreement for the soft coal operators and 
miners: John L. Lewis will come out of the 
dispute with substantial gains for his min- 
ers, despite limitations of the “little steel” 
formula and other wage controls. 

Signing of a contract apparently is 
many weeks away, but developments indi- 
cate’a settlement along these lines: 

Coal royalty. The miners will lose out 
in their demand for a royalty of 10 cents 
a ton on all coal mined. This will be given 
up in return for other benefits. 

Portal-to-portal pay. Miners _prob- 
ably will receive full pay for travel time, 
with time-and-one-half to be paid after 
seven hours a day for a nine-hour work 
day from portal te portal. The miners now 
receive only partial portal-to-portal pay. 

Vacations. The present $50 allowance 
for vacations probably will be raised, per- 


* haps to $75. Miners are asking $100. 


Night-shift differentials. Miners 
working second shifts probably will be 
raised 4 cents an hour, and those working 
third shifts, 8 cents an hour. Union is 
asking increases of 10 and 15 cents. 

Equipment. A compromise can be ex- 
pected on the demand that mine owners 
pay for equipment. Operators probably 
will be ordered to buy all safety equip- 
ment, detonators and fuses, while miners 
will continue to buy explosives. 

These are the principal money benefits 
that the miners can expect. They follow 
the pattern proposed by Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, but rejected by the operators. 
How much they will add to the miners 
weekly. pay envelope is a matter of dis- 
pute, but a conservative estimate is about 
$1.60 a day. If so, a miner working a full 
six-day week would be in position to eam 
around $66 a week. The full six-day rate 
now is $57.06, but miners’ earnings do not 
average as high as that because all miners 
do not work a full six-day week. 
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Contributing delightful taste and bouquet, 
Kentucky Tavern has been a welcome addition 
to companionship ever since it was first made 
more than 74 years ago by the family that 
still controls its quality and character today. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Air Corps Wrecker Scout Car Tank Recovery Half Track 


TIMKEN 
AXLES 


FOR COMMERCIAL AND MILITARY VEHICLES 











1¥-Ton, 4 x 4 2¥2-Ton,6x6 4 to 5-Ton, 4x 4 6-Ton, 6x6 


Make sure you get Timken Axles under 
your 1945 Truck, Bus or Trailer! 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 








Wisconsin Axle Division, Oshkosh, Wisconsi 
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U.S. IN ROLE OF DEBTOR NATION: 
RESULT OF WARTIME PURCHASES 


The notion that the United States is the 
greatest creditor nation of all time, that 
the world is heavily in debt to this coun- 
try, is jolted by official facts and figures. 
Actually, war has placed this country in 
debt to foreigners, if World War I debts 
are forgotten as they are. 

This situation promises to have a very 
different effect on postwar world trade 
from the picture often painted of a rich 
America and a poverty-stricken world. For 
the most part, foreigners who want U.S. 
automobiles, farm machinery, building ma- 
terials or railroad equipment will have the 
cash to pay for them, instead of having to 
wait for Export-Import Bank loans or 
loans through a proposed World Bank. 
Dollar claims and gold holdings by for- 
eigners also promise to smooth the path 


toward currency stabilization proposed in 


the International Monetary Fund. 

Here are the facts about this country’s 
financial position, revealed by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce under 
Amos E. Taylor: 

Total net debt of the United States is 
$1,200.000,000. Dollar claims of foreigners 
on U.S. aggregate $12,300.000,000, against 
U.S. claims on foreigners for $11,100,- 
000,000. That is the aggregate of long- 
term and short-term claims. 

On long-term account, America is a net 
creditor. U.S. investments abroad, in the 
form of plant and foreign bonds, total 
$10,600,000,000. Foreign long-term invest- 
ments in the United States total $6,200,- 
000,000. That leaves the country with a 
net long-term credit of $4,400,000,000. 

On short-term account, the United 
States owes a balance of $5,600,000,000. 
U.S. citizens have claims of only $500,- 
000,000 against $6,100,000,000 held by 
foreigners in cash, bank accounts and 
brokers’ deposits. 

This short-term debt, uncovered for the 
Commerce Department by Robert L. Sam- 
mons, has special significance. It consists 
of assets that can be turned quickly into 
goods. Countries like Egypt, Turkey, Swe- 
den, France, Mexico and Brazil, with 
heavy dollar balances, can meet their im- 
mediate postwar needs without first re- 
viving their own exports, or waiting for 
U.S. lending to resume. 

Gold and dollar reserves also can 
provide a basis for avoiding the collapse 
of currency values that followed the last 
war. Just as other countries have been 
building dollar balances, so have they in- 
creased their gold holdings. In three years 
of war, foreign countries, outside of the 


Soviet Union, which doesn’t report its 
gold position, have added $3,000,000,000 
to gold reserves. Most of this came from 
the United States, which has lost approxi- 
mately $2,300,000,000 in gold since the 
war began. The reported increase is di- 
vided evenly between Latin America and 
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Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey, Spain and 
the Union of South Africa. 

The League of Nations suggests that 
the actual gold increase may be larger. 
Gold production in the last three years, 
outside of Russia, is estimated at close to 
$,000,000,000, whereas reported gold re- 
serves have jumped only $700,000,000. 

These facts indicate that foreign claims 
on U.S. resources are to be larger after 
the war than at any time since the first 
World War. In early postwar years, at any 
rate, this country’s export trade should 
encounter few financial problems. These 
claims, furthermore, are rather widely dis- 
tributed. Latin America has built up dol- 
lar balances and gold reserves through 
large sale of war supplies, without a com- 
pensating exchange for U.S. goods. The 
same situation prevails in Spain, Egypt, 
Turkey and the Middle East. 

Dollars also have been flowing into 
areas where U.S. troops have been sta- 
tioned. The assignment of a large army to 
Great Britain amounted, financially, to a 
gigantic tourist boom. Now France is 
reaping similar dollar benefits. On a lesser 
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ELECTRIC 


TURRET DRIVE 
for the Navy’s Latest 


# 








DATA: 

Turret drive motor, fan-cooled, 3 hp inter- 
mittent duty,2 hp continuous duty, 9,000 
rpm — Supplied with 3.8 gear reduction, 
female spline take-off shaft — Standard 
AN take-off flange—Weight, 12:4 pounds. ) 











PECIALLY designed EEMCO electric 
motors solved the problem of build- 
ing-in exceptional firepower into the 
Navy’s new PB4Y-2 Privateer. Illustrated 
here is one of the electric motor units in- 
stalled to operate hydraulic pumps for 
power driving the ERCO nose and side 
turrets of this Consolidated Vultee heavy- 
weight. 

The motors had to be compact, light 
in weight, dependable, easy to maintain. 
EEMCO engineers met these requirements 
not only in building the turret motors but 
also in the design of the azimuth gear 
boxes, the elevation gear boxes, the slip- 
ring assemblies and the limit motion con- 
trol and limit motion gear drive boxes for 
the nose turret. Heavy load factors as 
against the light gear boxes required 
made design problems difficult. 

EEMCO exists upon electrical and mo- 
tor design problems, and their solutions. 
Active now in war time design and manu- 
facture, adapting electric drives to widely 
varying requirements — from fighting air- 
craft to wind tunnel models, to submers- 
ible pumps for marine and other applica- 
tions — EEMCO offers its long and inten- 
sive experience for the solution of tough 
work problems. This experience is avail- 
able for war requirements — later for 
peace-time production or products. 
Names are being filed in 
the reserve list for our 
catalog ‘‘Custom Built 
Motors for a World of 
Needs". Copies of. this 
limited edition can be 
distributed only upon 
| written request. In order 


|, to get your copy, your 
name must be in soon. 











ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
AND MFG. CORP. 
4606 W. Jefferson Bivd. 
los Angeles 16, Calif. 














.»» YOUR NEIGHBOR WHO BUILDS TRUCK BODIES 
AS YOU WANT THEM 


Jim, your local Ls body builder, represents a new 
idea in truck and trailer body manufacture. He 
offers the combined advantages of personalized serv- 
ice and mass production. 


Dependable, individualized local service. Know- 
ing local conditions and regulations thoroughly, 
Jim styles your bodies to meet your special require- 
ments. Unhampered by shipping problems, he 
makes quick deliveries and does a factory job of 
repairs overnight. 


Added advantages of mass production. Parts for 
Ls bodies are interchangeable and readily obtained 
from the nearest Ls dealer. Owners of national fleets 
can have Ls bodies built and repaired by any of the 
92 dealers throughout the United States. 

Lindsay Structure bodies, assembled from die- 
formed parts, offer a unique high strength-weight 
ratio. Ask your nearest Ls dealer about them today 
—write for his name. 

Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
lil.; 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Ltd., Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


IS LINDSAY 


6. v. 4 Pal OM, 


STRUCTURE 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 











scale, Australia and New Zealand likewise 
increased their dollar reserves. 

These shifts in world finances result 
directly from the method this country has 
used to finance its war costs. Military 
supplies to allies have been delivered 
through Lend-Lease and do not appear on 
the books as loans. Thus, some $38,000,- 
000,000. worth of goods has been shipped 
without charge to Great Britain, Russia, 
China and other allies. U.S. war pur- 
chases, on the other hand, have been 
bought for cash outside of Lend-Lease 
areas, with the result that the outside 
world will end the war with liquid claims 
of $5,600,000,000 in dcllar balances and 
some $13,000,000,000 in gold. To offset 
these claims, this country will have only 
$500,000,000 in short-term assets abroad. 

A cushion for postwar adjustment 
can be expected from these foreign hold- 
ings, just as war savings by U.S. citizens 
and U.S. corporations are expected to 
cushion the adjustment inside the United 
States. Aside from Germany, Italy, the 
Balkans and Poland, few countries face 
actual financial stringency. Britain will 
have more than $2,000,000,000 in dollar ex- 
change, but its finances will be complicated 
by a sterling debt of more than $12,000,- 
000,000 to the Dominions, India and neu- 
trals, like Argentina, Sweden and Spain. 

The short-term :dollar position of the 
world also promises to provide a sounder 
basis for long-term U.S. loans. Gold re- 
serves, for example, can be used to stabi- 
lize currencies whether or not the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund finally is ap- 
proved, and trade can resume without 
complicated credit negotiations. 

The debtor position of the United 
States, however, is not expected to con- 
tinue for many postwar years. Short-term 
balances held by foreigners are likely to 
shrink quickly under the postwar demand © 
for U.S. goods, and the Administration is/ 
committed to a policy of expanding this/ 
country’s long-term foreign loans. 

The net credit on long-term account of 
$4,400,000,000, in fact, is small. It is less 
than half the net credit of 1930, when 
total long-term assets held by U.S. citi- 
zens abroad reached $15,200,000,000, off- 
set by scarcely more than $5,000,000,000 
in U.S. assets owned by foreigners. The 
later reduction in long-term holdings was 
due principally to the decline in value of 
foreign bonds during the depression years, 
and their redemption at bargain rates. At” 
the same time, unstable political conditions 
in Europe prompted a flight of capital to 
this country, which further reduced the 
U.S. net creditor position. 

After this war, political and economic 
conditions are expected to be favorable for 
U.S. foreign loans and investments. World 
agreements on money, commodities and 
trade are being actively promoted by the 
State Department, and the cash position 
of other countries is viewed as a helpful 
start toward postwar stability. 
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ALUMINUM REFINERS 
R ey ) Lon for, Peed 








The first step that will go far to remove 
aluminum casting difficulties is to secure 
aluminum alloy ingot that is made to your 
specifications. 25 years of experience is 
your assurance that we know how to do the 
job. The very latest refining equipment and 
scientific laboratory controls supply us with 
the means to do it. You will find Aluminum 






Refiners a highly satisfactory source from 
which to buy your aluminum alloy ingot. 


ALUMINUM REFINERS 


Division of 
: BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
General Offices, Lafayette Building « Detroit 26, Michigan 









MANUFACTURERS OF 
ALL TYPES AND SHAPES 
OF CASTING AND 
DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 








TAKE THE 
MEASURE 


of this great 
western market 


Business opportunities in California command 
the interest of bankers and other executives 
throughout the country. For here is the richest, 
most concentrated market in the West. 


~ 


It is a market served by this bank with branches 
in more than 300 cities and towns...in practi- 
cally every neighborhood shopping center. It is 
this statewide coverage which enables Bank of 
America to offer an intimate, on-the-spot repre- 
sentation of unusual value to executives plan- 
ning to develop their interests in California. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


q RESOURCES OVER 4%3 BILLION DOLLARS } 


California's statewide bank 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL savinos ASSOCIATION 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System 


Main Offices in the two reserve cities of California...San Francisco-Los Angeles 
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Sugar Shortage: 
Why U.S. Stocks 
Will Continue Low 


The outlook is for a continued shortage 
of sugar, even after Germany gives up. 
The reason is increased demand in the 
face of reduced supplies in the West 
Indies, this country’s principal source of 
supply. 

The Combined Food Board allocates 
crops from the West Indies and other areas 
accessible to the United Nations. Some 
20,000,000 tons of sugar is expected to be 
available for distribution in 1945. Of this, 
7,000,000 tons will be assigned to the U.S. 
for use by civilians, the military, Lend- 
Lease and relief. 

In terms of civilian consumption, 
supplies available will give Americans 
about 78 pounds of sugar per capita this 
year, compared with 88 pounds last year 
and 93 pounds in 1939. This reduction 
means less sugar for canning this summer 
and greater difficulty in finding sugar on 
store shelves for ordinary needs. 

Several factors contribute to the sugar 
shortage. For one, production in Cuba and 
the Dominican Republic is expected to be 
20 to 25 per cent below last year’s output. 
The Cuban situation is brightened some- 
what by the fact that this year there will 
be no need to convert Cuban sugar to 
molasses for making alcohol. Last year, 
900,000 tons of sugar was used for this 
purpose. 

Another factor is-that sugar stocks in 
the U.S. on Jan. 1, 1945, were some 500, 
000 tons below stocks a year earlier. A 
similar situation exists in producing areas. 
Other factors are rising relief needs in 
liberated countries, the continued tight 


ness in labor in this country and the short-— 


age in shipping. The likelihood is that the 
situation will be further aggravated by 
the need of using all available shipping for 
transfer of armed forces from Europe 
to the Pacific. 

In greater detail, here is the sugar out- 
look, so far as it can be ascertained: 

In Cuba, 1945 sugar output is to reach 
only 4,250,000 tons against last year’s 
5,650,000 tons. Earlier estimates of Cu- 
ba’s 1945 crop had been closer to 4,600,- 
000 tons. The net effect will be a cut of at 
least 10 per cent in the amount of sugar 
available to this country. 

In Puerto Rico, production estimates 
for 1945 recently were reduced from 900, 
000 tons to 800,000 tons. This is little 
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When landing craft deliver men, tanks and equipment, dependability is a “must.” 
So, many engineers follow a practice long standard in the marine industry and specify 
electrical equipment by Auto-Lite. 


Betty Grable wore this 
lovely gown in 20th Cen- - 
tury-Fox “Pin-Up Girl.” In 
hernextrelease, Billy Rose’s 
“Diamond Horseshoe,” she 
teams with Dick Haymes in 
some of the years’ hottest 
musical numbers. 
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§ bene oil well surveyor is a fast 
worker — thanks to synthetic rub- 
ber parts made of Hycar. He uses 
several different special-purpose 
piéces of equipment, like the one in 
the picture, that are lowered into the 
well to help him get information to 
direct the drillers. They’re all elec- 
trically operated, and all work from 
the same power cable. 

It used to be a tedious job to re- 
move the cable from one instrument 
and attach it to another. Because of 
this the equipment manufacturer de- 
veloped a new connector that made 
the job a matter of minutes. But the 
first insulation used in this new con- 
nector absorbed water and seriously 
affected the performance of the in- 
strument. Another synthetic was 
tried, but it had poor insulating prop- 
erties. Then a special electrically re- 
sistant compound of one of the many 
Hycar synthetic rubbers was tested 
—and filled the bill. It stood up per- 
fectly under the high temperatures 
and other severe operating condi- 
tions usually encountered in oil 
wells. The manufacturer then stand- 
ardized on Hycar parts and his 
troubles were over. 

In the oil fields, in aviation, in a// 








industry Hycar synthetic rubbers are 
constantly finding new applications. 
Wherever there’s a need for a per- 
manently resilient material having 
any of the properties shown in the 
box—and in a wide variety of com- 
binations, each designed to do a 
specific job—Hycar is the material 
to use. 


FREE—Write department B-3 for your 
copy of “Everywhere in Industry”, the 
-new booklet describing Hycar’s char- 
acteristics, with full technical data. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 





CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 
1, EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 
2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up to 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 
3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater thon 
natural rubber. 


4 — COLD FLOW—even at elevated 

res. 

Low. eee FLEXIBILITY —down to 

poe cmmaiitaiid to 25% lighter than 

many other synthetic ri rs. 

= RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant to 

ing or cracking from oxidation. 
nanoeass ct ag ang can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO METAL—compounds will 
not adhere to metals even after con- 
tact under pressure. (Metal ad can be 
readily obtained when desired. _— 


LS? 











Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Synthllic Rubbers 





better than the 725,000 tons produced in 
1944, and far below 1943’s production of 
1,040,000 tons. 

This downward revision reflects a re. 
cent five-week strike for higher wages by 
Puerto Rican cane cutters. Growers were 
unable to meet these demands while the 
Commodity Credit Corp. limited subsidy 
payments. These now have been increased. 
but production has been lost. 

The rise in costs in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico in the face of fixed or only mod- 
erately increased selling prices has been a 
major deterrent to increased production in 
that it limits new cane plantings. 

Normally, one planting will be harvested 
four or five times, with production falling 
off at each harvest despite cultivation and 
use of fertilizers. This reduction ordinarily 
is offset by continued new plantings. But, 
in times like the present, with high labor 
costs such as prevail in Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, the urge is to continue cuttings from 
past plantings until costs become more 
normal and to postpone new plantings 
until prices rise sufficiently. 

Cuba recently was granted a price of 
3.10 cents per pound for the 1945 crop. 
Growers had held out for a minimum of 
3.25 cents per pound. The CCC, with 
State Department backing, wanted to pay 
no more than 3 cents. Negotiations for the 
1946 crop are to start shortly. The pros- 
pect “is for a further price rise. Cuban 
growers contend the increase over last 
year’s 2.65 cents per pound does not offset 
increased payments to workers and cane 
growers. 

In the Dominican Republic, sugar 
production this year is expected to be down 
at least 20 per cent from last year. Of 
750,000 tons exported in 1944, Britain re- 
ceived 645,000 tons; Canada, 77,000 tons, 
and this country, 23,000 tons. With de- 
clining production this year, the U.S. can 
expect little help from that source. 

In the Philippines, there is no likeli- 
hood of producing sufficient sugar for ex- 
port until well into 1946. Japanese have 
not yet been cleared from the most im- 
portant sugar-producing island, Negros. 

In Hawaii, 1945 production is expected 
to be about the same as last year’s output 
of 860,000 tons. The expectation is that 
Hawaii increasingly will help to supply the 
Pacific theater of war. 

In the U.S., cane and beet sugar pro- 
duction in 1945 is to be 15 to 20 per cent 
above last year’s crop of 1,550,000 tons. 
Shortage of labor is the limiting factor, 
will make it impossible to reach 1943 pro- 
duction of 2,200,000 tons of cane and beet 
sugar. 

All in all, there is little chance for re- 
lief from the sugar shortage this year. 
Consumption per person in the U.S. aver- 
ages very close to that of Britain and 
Canada. But, compared to continental 
Europe, the average American, with 
around 78 pounds of sugar per year, is 
living in luxury. 
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They will /ive...to be the citizens, husbands and tation, is only a few hours away. Douglas workers, 
fathers of the future. Hundreds of thousands of builders of planes for the airlines yesterday and 
American boys, wounded on far-off battle fronts, are tomorrow, are glad that today their skill can thus 
being restored to health and life because medical bring prolonged life to the country’s heroes. This 
care, through the swift sure mercy of air transpor- is our first obligation until the war is over. 


Sapp Wtf 


GREATEST NAME IN AVIATION 





DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — American Airlines — American Export Airlines — Braniff Airways — Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — 


Continental Air Lines — Delta Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — Inland Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — National Airlines — Northeast Airlines — 
Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways — Pennsylvania-Central Airlines — Transcontinental & Western Air — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines — A. B. Aerotransport 
Sweden) — Aer Lingus (Ireland) — Aerovias Braniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aerovias de Guatemala, S. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airways — Avianca (Co- 
lombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airlines — China National Airways — Cia. Mexicana de Aviacién — Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A. — Cru- 
zeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.M. (Royal Dutch Airlines) —K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panairc do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzerland) — TACA (Central America) — TATA Airlines (India) — UMCA (Central America). 
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You who serve America have placed in our 
hands a great responsibility. We know that 
you depend on bus transportation as never 
before. And whether your war duties are per- 
formed in military camps... in factories... 
on farms . . . or in keeping the wheels of 
essential business turning . . . we know that 
your time is precious and that your days are 
long and hard. Rightly, you expect us to 
speed your trips and to look after your wel- 
fare and comfort when you travel. 

But with all our efforts, there are some 
things we cannot do for you. We are unable 


At the service of people who serve America 


to supply all the buses you need, because 
they can’t be obtained. We cannot carry you 
to your destination as swiftly as you wish, 
because of wartime restrictions on highway 
speeds. Then, of course, thousands of our 
highly trained personnel are serving in their 
country’s uniforms. The men who replace 
them are doing their utmost to maintain 
standards of courtesy and service. But with 
war needs creating additional millions of 
passengers, the task is tremendous. 

You help immensely when you consult 
your bus agent and avoid rush travel periods 
... When you take only the 








MOVERS OF MANPOWER. Intercity buses have carried 
more than one billion eight hundred and fifty million pas- 
sengers since the war began—relieving other carriers of an 
overwhelming load—an important factor in giving the home 
front the strongest wartime transportation ever known. 


Invest inAmerica’s Future—Buy War Bonds 


most necessary baggage. . 

when you accept unavoidable 
inconveniences with a smile. 
And this you can count on. 
With all the resources at our 
command, we are at the service 
of people who serve America. 











MOTOR BUS LINES OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MOTOR BUS OPERATORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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| Special Report: 


WHEN WAR CONTROLS EASE: 
CIVILIAN SUPPLIES IN A HURRY 


Official Plan to Produce Most Items 2 to 6 Months After Nazis Quit 


Longer wait for plenty 
in things made of paper, 
lumber, leather, textiles 


Easier times lie just ahead for the Amer- 
ian businessman and civilian consumer. 
Victory in Europe means a turning point 
for both. For the businessman it signals 
the abandonment or relaxation of harass- 
ing wartime controls. For the consumer it 
betokens the gradual reappearance of goods 
and foods long scarce or lacking. 

Government officials are ready for a new 
period in the wartime economic scheme, a 
period in which one war is ended but a 
second, the war with Japan, remains to be 
won. The recent report of James F. 
Byrnes, who just resigned as Director of 
War Mobilization, lays down the official 
pattern of the future, a pattern which is to 
be followed by his successor and the agen- 
ces that will administer it. From this, 
and from other official sources, what lies 
ahead now is plain. 

More materials. Of first importance, 
military demand for metals is to ease 
quickly. Metal supplies for civilian pur- 
poses are to double in the first three 
months after the German defeat. At least 
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(This article represents the result of an 





=<, extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


1,500,000 tons more of carbon steel than 
in recent quarters is expected. Copper is 
to increase comparably. There is to be 
plenty of aluminum. Some other mate- 
rials—lumber, leather, basic textiles, paper 
and pulp products—are to stay scarce or 
come into abundance more slowly. These 
are the basic factors where relaxation of 
controls or production for civilians is con- 
cerned. To examine civilian prospects 
first: 

Things for the civilian. At the start 
of the new period, much of the increased 
metal supply must be sluiced into such 
things as railroad maintenance, road re- 
pair, farm machinery and oil-drilling equip- 
ment. These things have been neglected 
because of recent shortages. However, 
metals for civilian products are to become 
available simultaneously, in driblets at 
the start, then in ever-increasing quan- 
tities. 

Automobiles. Some delay, a month or 
more, is expected in giving the automobile 
industry the go-ahead signal. Four months 
later, new cars will appear. After six 


months, the industry expects to be pro- 
ducing at a rate of 5,000,000 cars annu- 
ally. First production is to go to essential 
users. The average motorist must wait. 





Housing and construction. Plant re- 
conversion, public utilities, highways, 
schools, railroads, perhaps low-rent hous- 
ing projects, are to get first call on ma- 
terials. Private home construction is to 
be held back until lumber grows more 
abundant. 

Clothing. Cotton textiles may grow a 
little more plentiful; but not much, as 
they will be greatly needed for war in the 
Pacific. There will be more woolens as 
needs for clothing an army in Europe 
diminish. 

Shoes. The worst of the shoe shortage 
should be well past in the first six months 
after Germany’s defeat. The Pacific war 
will wear out much shoe leather, however, 
and men’s and children’s footwear will not 
be abundant for some time. 

Household appliances. Mechanical re- 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
chines and other household appliances are 
expected to go into production after a lag 
of two to six months. The delay is neces- 
sary for plant reconversion and arranging 
a continuous supply of component parts. 
Once production begins, high output levels 
are to be reached quickly. 

Gasoline. A 50 per cent increase in 
gasoline rations is promised. But supplies 
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MR. BYRNES PROMISED NO CURFEW, OPEN RACE TRACKS . . . REFRIGERATORS, RADIOS WERE PROMISED BY MR. KRUG 
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TURNING NATURE'S TREASURES INTO 
PROGRESS- MAKING ; 


With test-tube... with vast production facilities... America’s 
great chemical industry is discovering and producing at a never- 
equalled rate to hasten the war’s end... and bring finer things 
for better living in the coming years. ¢ A newer branch of the 
field, the synthetic organic chemical industry, has pioneered in 
the discovery of the vital coal-tar and petroleum derivatives to 
give us synthetic rubber, medicinals, new dyes, nylon, perfumes 
and a thousand other things. ¢~ At the same time, the production 
of industrial chemicals, essential to the manufacture of explo- 
sives, steel, drugs, soap and countless other products, soared 
until the rate of 1944’s chemical production was more than 
quadruple that of 1939. ¢ Throughout 13 great states, linked 
by Baltimore & Ohio’s 11,000 miles of track, you will find 
more than half of America’s chemical producers. Twenty-four 
hours a day, our facilities are ready to help these “men of chemi- 
cals” do their vital work. From this knowledge of performance, 
we of the B&O, all 70,000 of us, commend America’s chemical 
industry for the superb job being done for war... and for a truly 


progressive tomorrow. 
¢ re GR 
R. B. White, President ? Pd £4, 
= s 


OVER HALF OF ALL CHEMICALS MADE IN THE U. S. ARE i) j 
PRODUCED IN THE 13 GREAT STATES LINKED BY B&O RAILS 2 ke 



















BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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are to be limited until after the Japanese 
war is ended. 

Tires. A gradual easing of the tire sit. 
uation is expected a few months after 
Germany collapses. 

Food. Civilian food supplies are expect- 
ed to grow more abundant after three to 
four months, as Army demobilization be- 
gins to show a cumulative effect. More 
meat is expected in the autumn. 

Coal and fuel oil. As war production 
declines, more coal for civilian consumers 
is expected. (There are uncertainties, 
however, in the present coal labor situa- 
tion.) Next winter’s fuel oil ration is to 
be increased. 

Cigarettes. A much-improved civilian 
supply of cigarettes is promised in two to 
four months. 

Paper and pulp products. Supplies in 
this field will ease only very slowly. Large 
quantities still will be needed for military 
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Pleasureless drivers can look for more 
gas after tanks finish their job in Ger- 
many; new cars also for essential users. 


packaging, especially in preparing sup- 
plies in Europe for shipment to the Pa- 
cific. 

Radios. Limited production is expected 
in a few months, although part of the 
industry may be tied up making electronic 
equipment for the Navy. 

Small hardware. Items such as nails, 
screws, hinges, locks, shovels and ham- 
mers should reach store shelves quickly, 
as military buying abates. 

Altogether. Within a year after Euro 
pean victory, J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
WPB, expects output for civilians to reach 
a rate equal to that of 1939, a reasonably 
good year. In some lines, beginnings may 
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iT CAN’T BE DONE. Anyone you meet can see your 
ears, but you can’t. You're too close to them. 

The same thing is likely to be true of your business. 
You know more about it than anyone else, but you’re 
apt to be too close to it to see any flaws in the system 
you use to get facts and figures on sales, purchases, 
production costs, inventory control and other impor- 
tant phases of your business. 

This is true whether your business is a bank, a 
wholesale house, a manufacturing plant or a drugstore. 
It’s true in any business where you have the problem 
of handling money or keeping records. 

That’s where we can help you. We have an outside 
viewpoint, and our business is systems. In many cases 
because of this experience and viewpoint we have been 
able to point out definite ways to save both time and 
money with a National system. 


Get the facts without obligation 
It costs you nothing to try out this plan. A National 


representative experienced in systems for your line of 
business will be glad to discuss your problem with you. 

If he sees any chance for improving your present 
system, he will show you exactly where and how 
changes should be made. 

Check his recommendations from every possible 
angle. Do nothing unless you can see a definite saving 
of both time and money in black and white. 

There is no obligation. Why not call the nearest 
National representative today? National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machines are available through priorities. 


CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CO. 
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A Trane Cooling Coil being installed 
to lower the temperature of the wind- 






ings of a power plant generator. 
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THE HEAT REMOVER THAT SOLVES 
A THOUSAND COOLING PROBLEMS 


Trane provides a Cooling Coil for every process 
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and comfort application 


By removing heat Trane Cooling Coils do a multitude of 
temperature lowering jobs. Best known is their task of ex- 
tracting heat from uncomfortable air for human comfort. 
But with that their job just begins. 

They cool the windings of generators which might other- 
wide over-heat and burn out. They cool and condense gas in 
electric furnaces to prevent oxidation in such processes as 
copper brazing and bright annealing. They help to make 
better bread by removing heat from the loaf as it comes 
from the oven. They cool the oil that cools power transform- 
ers. They remove the heat from jacket water of diesel en- 
gines. They help make radio transmission possible by cool- 
ing the electric tubes used in broadcasting. They dissipate 
the heat of compression in large central air compressor 
systems. They even keep milady’s fur coat in tiptop shape 
when she stores it for the summer at the furrier. 

These are but a few of hundreds of applications of Trane 
Cooling Coils for cooling and dehumidifying air and other 
gases and for cooling liquids. Whether encased in an air 
conditioning unit, evaporative condenser or cooler, product 
cooler used separately, or incorporated in the machinery of 
others, Trane Cooling Coils provide for the maximum trans- 
fer of heat. 

Trane Cooling Coils are available in four types for cooling 
with chilled water, cold well or municipal water, or any 
direct expansion refrigerant. Coils can also be provided for 
raw water from river, lake or pond, for circulating oil, glycol, 
or other viscous fluids. 

Water coils may be furnished with positive drainage fea- 
tures that will prevent freezing and with removable headers 
to facilitate tube cleaning. 

If you have a cooling problem, whether for comfort or 
process, call on Trane first. Either contact the Trane branch 
office nearest you, or write for Trane Catalog DS-365 

Also write for your copy of the new TRANE POSTWAR 
PRODUCTS BULLETIN, 


AIR’ 


THE TRANE COMPANY + LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 














be slow, but mass-production methods wil] 
increase output rapidly. 

Governmental controls. Prospects are: 

Material controls. Officials expect to 
drop the Controlled Materials Plan soon, 
It has been used to guarantee steel, cop- 
per and aluminum for essential purposes, 
To meet Pacific war needs, and provide 
essential civilian items, a simple priorities 
plan is contemplated. Suppliers are to be 
free to sell to anyone, so long as priority 
orders are filled first. 

Limitations on the use of lumber, paper, 
leather and textiles are to continue while 
these are in short supply. 

Man-power controls, never very strin- 
gent, are to be dropped in areas where the 
labor supply becomes more plentiful be- 
cause of the cessation of war production. 
They will be continued in tight labor areas, 
Areas are to be resurveyed and 
reclassified. Draft calls are to be reduced 
to a point at which they can be filled 
largely with youths becoming 18. 

Price controls. Rigid guards 
postwar inflation are planned. Price con- 
trols will continue until after Japan sur- 
renders. Meanwhile, they are to be ap- 
plied to new items reaching the consumer 


however. 


against 


market. 

Wage controls also are to hang on. But 
policy soon is to be to approve increased 
hourly wage rates as overtime disappears 
and the work week shortens, as a protec- 
tion for the worker against a precipitate 
drop in his weekly earnings. (See page 13.) 

Rationing. Food, shoe, gasoline, auto and 
tire rationing will continue as long as 
supplies are tight. A gradual relaxation of 
these controls is to be expected as the 
end of the Japanese war comes into sight. 

Transportation. End of the war in 
Europe will do little to relieve the trans- 
portation crisis, especially on passenger 
trains. Anticonvention restrictions, warn- 
ings against unnecessary travel, and the 
tax on railroad tickets are to continue. 

Bans. The midnight curfew will stop as 
quickly as victory over Germany is pro- 
claimed. So, too, will the ban on show win- 
dow lighting and the use of electricity for 
various other outdoor and advertising pur- 
poses. Horse racing will be permitted again. 

Small business. A new control is 
planned to help small business in_ the 
change-over period. It will consist of fed- 
eral restrictions on inventories of large 
companies, to prevent the latter from grab- 
bing more than their share of materials 
and components as they become available. 

To sum up. So civilian America now 
can look forward to more abundant times. 
They may come slowly in some cases. But 
the official estimates given above are mini- 
mum estimates. Many expect military re- 
quirements to diminish much more rap- 
idly than officials are willing to admit at 
present. Any changes in the schedule are 
expected to be to the civilian’s benefit. 
And, with victory over Japan, the lid is 
to come off more or less completely. 
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Sor LM the people 


WANT to travel by air!” 

If that desire lurks in your heart, as it does in the 
hearts of millions today, give no small credit to the in- 
genuity and fearless pioneering of private enterprise for 
making “‘flight’” a dependable and pleasant mode of 
transportation for all the people. 

Long before the war gave aviation such vast impetus, 
our aircraft and engine makers had designed and built 
for the Airlines a fleet of super-powered transport giants 
whose speed and dependability were—and still are— 
superior to those of any other nation in the world. 

With such equipment, the Airlines in turn were able 
to build and operate the greatest system of domestic and 
international airways in the world—a system over which 
millions of passengers, thousands of tons of mail and 
express now move every year, with more and more people 


traveling by air every month as more planes are put 
into service. 

In looking to the future, aviation manufacturers are 
planning even faster and finer planes and equipment and 
the Airlines are planning vastly expanded operations— 
a service for all the people all over the country, for 
business and pleasure at home and abroad—after the 
war is won. 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by dispatching shipments as soon as they re ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C; 


» » 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Alserncan Busmmess 


On the basis of official plans for the period after German war endS.eecee 

Army munitions programs will be cut back 20 per cent in 3 months, 40 per 
cent in 12 months. Cutbacks more probably will be 40 per cent in 6 months. 

Navy will cut back at least 335 per cent in 12 months. 

Air Forces will cut back about 25 per cent in 6 months. 

Merchant ship building will cut back 60 per cent in 12 months. 

That's the minimum cutback. It asSumes Japanese war continuing. It is 
likely to represent the most pessimistic outlook for release of men, materials, 
machines to be used in expanding civilian durable goods production. 

Chances now are that civilian goods industries will be grinding out new 
products for civilian use in sizable volume by last quarter, 1945. Next year, 
1946, almost surely will develop gradually into a boom year for civilian output. 
If Japanese war should end soon after German war, the initial jolt would be very 
severe, but the shift to civilian goods output would be speeded. 
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In terms of existing controls and their gradual relaxation..... 

Plan of allocations will be ended in the quarter following German war end. 
CMP orders on mills will be honored for one more quarter. 

A priorities system, with an AAA priority band-and a plan of directives, 
will replace CMP for assuring a flow of materials to meet war demands. 

"L" and "M" orders, controlling output of civilian goods, are to come off 
gradually. Idea is to return to a free market as rapidly as possible. 

Inventory control may be applied to protect small business, to assure that 
materials are not gobbled up by a few companies when controls are eased. 











Man-power controls will continue in Group 1 and 2 labor-shortage areas. 

In Group 3 and 4 areas, controls will be discretionary with WMC directors. 

Statements of availability still will be asked of workers seeking jobs in 
Group 1, 2 and 3 areas. Idea is to keep hiring under some degree of control. 

Labor areas will be reclassified as war order cancellations spread. An 
area that has tightest labor supply today may have most unemployment tomorrow. 

The 48-hour week is to be ended in Group 4 labor areas. 

















Hourly wage-rate increases will be viewed sympathetically as overtime is 
ended in war plants. There is official favor for this general idea. 

War Labor Board, however, still will have to approve raises. OPA will go 
on ruling prices and will frown upon raises that necessitate price increases. 

Actually, no plan exists to push wage rates higher or even to approve any 
or all requests for raises as overtime comes gradually to an end. And, once 
the number of workers seeking jobs exceeds the jobs available, the prospect of 
any broad general increase in wage rates will tend to fade. 

Wage reductions will have to carry WLB approval so long as controls last. 











A "quickie" tax bill will be offered following German war end; will give the 
relief we have told you about before. Emphasis will be upon making sure that 
corporations have plenty of cash on hand for reconversion. 

Postwar refund bonds from excess-profits tax will be made negotiable. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continuc 


Carry-back of losses is to be made currently applicable. 
Excess-profits tax specific exemption is to be increased to $25,000 and is 
to be made effective on 1945 incomes if present plans carry through. 
Depreciation allowances may be permitted at an accelerated rate, but with 
a strict limit, maybe of $100,000, that may be taken in 1 year at faster rate. 
Capital gains tax change, to extend to 18 months the holding period that is 
necessary before a short-term gain becomes a long-term gain eligible for the 
special capital gains tax rate, is not likely to be in the "quickie" bill. 











Excess-profits tax rate of 95 per cent may be reduced before it is ended 
altogether if munitions cutbacks are severe; if reconversion should be affected. 

There's a chance, just a chance, of a 60 per cent rate to apply to 1946 
income even if Japanese war runs into that year. If Japanese war should end in 
1945, by any chance, excess-profits tax would come off 1946 income altogether. 

A slight reduction in corporation normal and surtax is possible for 1946 
incomes if Japanese war ends in 1945 or in first quarter, 1946. 

Individuals can expect some reduction in taxes on 1946 incomes under those 
same circumstances, but scope and character of any cut are very uncertain. 

Approach of an end to war in Europe is affecting psychology of Congress; 
is generating an urge to do something about taxes just as soon as possible. 
Treasury is holding out against hasty action, but it might not prevail despite 
the sad state of Government finances. 














In other fields, after German war ends, with one war going oMn.eecee 

Construction will be permitted on a limited scale. Industry, railroads, 
public utilities, highways will get first call on construction materials. 

Maintenance and repair will be favored, too, in releasing materials. 

Private housing will get the go-ahead signal when lumber is available in 
larger quantities, which may not be before late 1945 or early 1946. 

Public works, as a rule, will be deferred until after both wars end. 

Low-rent housing is to be encouraged as soon as materials become available. 
More than $1,000,000,000 in projects are pending in this field. 

















Salary controls will continue through Japanese war. That assumes that 
Congress will approve extension of the Price Control Act, which is very probable. 

Price control generally and rationing, too, will go on. 

Automobile production is due to get the go-ahead signal soon after war with 
Germany is over. Output should be stepping up 4 months after the signal. 

Other civilian durables may, in some instances, be slower in reappearing. 











Of course, if Japanese war should end soon after German war..... 

Industry's production then would nose-dive, would face a $50,000,000,000 
cut in war business within six months after the two wars: were over. 

Unemployment then should shoot up for a brief period. A demobilization rush 
would get under way both in military services and in industry. 

Controls would come off in a hurry. Taxes would be cut drastically in an 
effort to cushion the shock of income cuts and profit contraction. 

There is no planning for that kind of war ending. It probably will not 
occur. Yet, there is just enough chance of it to make the prospect one to keep 
in mind. If it did materialize, the shock would be sudden and severe, but it 
would not necessarily be prolonged. Civilian demands are immense and the public 
has its pockets full of money it is itching to spend. 











Fred Vinson, as Reconversion Director, may be little more liberal in his 
attitude toward quick reconversion than was James Byrnes. 
Mr. Roosevelt is showing less and less interest in domestic policies. 
White House plans for U.S. world economic leadership are in some trouble. 
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AB. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Isador Lubin is the man chosen for 
the important assignment of helping to 
decide what Germany must pay for the 
damage wrought in other lands by the 
Nazi armies. Dr. Lubin, long an influen- 
tial but little-noticed figure in Washing. 
ton, represents the United States on the 
Allied Reparations Commission, soon to 
meet in Moscow. 

In approaching his new task, Dr. Lubin 
is principally interested in two _ things: 
He wants to see that Germany is go 
stripped of productive capacity that she 
will be unable to make war for at least 
two generations to come. He also wants 
this done in a way that will not require 
the U.S. Army to police Germany longer 
than five years. He believes reparations 
payments should be made in goods and 
materials, not in money or specie, and that 
they should be made quickly, with no long. 
drawn-out payment schedule. 

Making international arrangements of 
this kind is something new for Dr. Lubin. 

Statistician. He is first of all a statis. 
tician, but one who sees behind his rows 
and: columns of figures the individual 
people, industries and economic forces 
that they symbolize. He came to Wash- 
ington in the early days of the New Deal 
to take charge of the Labor Department’: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, then a lethar- 
gic repository of stray figures on wages 
and prices. By bringing in new personnel 
and diffusing his own enthusiasm, Dr. 
Lubin transformed the agency in a few 
years into a ready source of information 
on those subjects for Congress, the depart- 
ments of the Government, newsmen and 
economists generally. 

During those years, Dr. Lubin stayed 
close to his figures and avoided public 
controversy. Nevertheless, he quickly be- 
came a potent adviser to the inner New 
Deal group. He was on intimate terms with 
Harry Hopkins and Leon Henderson. He 
and Mr. Henderson owned neighboring 
summer cottages near Chesapeake Bay 
and drove back and forth to Washington 
together daily, more concerned with eco- 
nomic than traffic problems. Dr. Lubin 
had ideas, and they soon were reaching 
President Roosevelt. 

Armament program. By the time the 
American armament program began il 
1940, Dr. Lubin had the BLS functioning 
smoothly and was ready to take on new 
duties. They came thick and fast. He was 
assigned to the task of keeping track of 
the program for Mr. Roosevelt, for Mr. 
Hopkins and for the several agencies tha 
followed one another in charge of the arms 
production effort. His job was to be able 
to produce at any moment a_ graphic 
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WELL FELLOW—the boss—after you 
get to know him. And everyone in 
the plant knows him now. He knows 
them, too, for they get together regu- 
larly in the pages of their own company 
house organ. It’s surprising what a dif- 
ference it makes in employer-employee 
relations to have this common meeting 
ground. Makes a fellow feel like he’s 
an important part of an industrial fam- 
ily—not just a number ona time card. 
The value of the inter-organization 
house organ is being demonstrated in 
hundreds of the country’s progressive 
organizations both large and small. 
Many of them have found that with a 
Davidson Dual Duplicator they can 
produce it right in their own plant at a 
much lower cost... and get a better 
job at the same time. 


Also, with the Davidson, they’re 
producing their own letterheads, en- 
velopes, office forms, confidential re- 
ports, shipping tags, advertising folders 
and booklets in one or more colors, 
and many other items ordinarily pur- 
chased outside. 
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Leak: 


that’s me and 
the boss! 


Uavidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


With a Davidson you're always cer- 
tain of clear, sharp impressions from 
first to last. . . excellent halftone work 
... accurate register. . . fast, econom- 
ical production. And anyone in your 
organization with average mechanical 
intelligence can learn to operate it. It’s 
surprising how quickly a Davidson will 
pay for itself through actual savings. 

Remember . . . the Davidson is the 
one machine that provides five different 
methods of reproduction—from paper 
or metal direct offset plates (make them 
yourself), photographic offset plates, 
type, electrotypes, and rubber plates. 
The most practical and economical 
method of reproduction is available 
for each job—and only a Davidson can 
give you all this in one machine. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION e 1036-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities of the U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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FREE! Let us help you start your 


company house-organ 


For those whose experience in such 
work is limited, we have prepared a 
booklet which covers the subject 
quite thoroughly. Based on the ex- 
perience of successful house-organ 
editors, it tells how to organize 
employer-employee management 
and editorial staffs—how to plan 
the magazine—type of material it 
should contain—departments—etc. 

We have also made up several 
dummy samples of different types 
and sizes, from a single sheet to a 
saddle-stitched book, suggesting 
ways of laying out the book for most 
economical production. 


Write for it today on your com- 
pany letterhead. There’s no obliga- 
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GE FENCE“: 


e AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 









eR PIO. 


@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-lasting fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist- 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association member 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to the 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or 
Monessen, Pa. Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








- Maryland where 
good living is an ancient 
heritage we bring you... 


‘NATIONAL PREMIUM 
BEER 
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Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIPE BOOK 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY. BALTIMORE 24. MD. 





“A PIPE COMES 
weg IN HANDY 
WHEN YOU 
ARE IN A: 

4 FOXHOLE” 


— wrote this 
Army Private 






“I’m somewhere in Germany, and a 
pipe comes in handy when you are in 
a foxhole.” wrote an infantry private 
when asking for a Kirsten pipe. Be- 
cause of letters like these, the 
Army and Navy now distribute 
the entire production of rugged, 48 
cool-smoking Kirsten pipes to //* 
overseas PX and Ship Service //)% 
Stores. When conditions per- 
mit, these pipes will again be 
available in this country... 
until then, remember, a , 
genuine Kirsten is worth / 
waiting for! ie fi; 















KIRSTEN 


a PIPE CO. 

ar Dept. 93 

Bonds Seattle 1, 
Wash. 


i wv 
SO UW RADIATOR" PIPE 


PATS. & PATS. PEND. 


statistical summary of the status of the 
program, its effect on the nation’s economy 
and the disposition through Lend-Lease 
and otherwise of the munitions that Amer. 
ican factories were producing. 

With war itself, Dr. Lubin was given 
even more important and often highly 
confidential assignments by the President, 
He was called on, too, to help Mr. Hop. 
kins on the Munitions Assignment Board, 
Dr. Lubin moved into a small office at the 
White House, which he shared with two 
others. He retained his title and his office 
at the Labor Department, and chose to re- 
ceive callers there, because there were no 
confidential papers lying about his desk, 
He was given also the down-to-earth title 
of Special Statistical Assistant to the 
President. 

Several stories have gone about Wash- 
ington as to how he was chosen for the 
Reparations Commission. 

Picking the man. The correct version 
is that President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
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ISADOR LUBIN 
First enthusiasm . figures 


State Stettinius, Mr. Hopkins and John G. 
Winant, U.S. Ambassador to London, held 
a conference for selecting a Reparations 
Commissioner. Four names were presented. 
Some objection was found to each. Finally, 
Secretary Stettinius asked: 

“Why not Lube?” 

“Why didn’t we think of that sooner?” 
another said. 

Later, Mr. Hopkins, enthusiastic over 
the choice, insisted that Dr. Lubin accept. 

Dr. Lubin personally. Dr. Lubin is 
slight, and neatly dressed, mild-mannered 
and kindly, a friendly person much given 
to smoking big cigars. In more normal 
times, his statistical information and his 
interpretations of his figures are readily 
available to any who ask. Washington 
newspapermen have a habit of going to him 
for help on difficult economic assignments. 

His figures are his first enthusiasm, 
particularly as they pertain to the wel 
fare of the less privileged classes. He wants 
to get the reparations job done in three to 
six months at most, and then get back 
to the U.S. to dig into the problem of 
60,000,000 postwar jobs. 
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A few of the manufacturers who profit 
BY BEING LOCATED IN METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


This NEW-West book tells why... 





We suggest that you work out all prelimin- 
aries now, including the selection of your 
Metropolitan Oakland Area site, so that you 
will be ready for a flying start the moment 


Ask for It’s An Amazing NEW Wes: today. 


G, 
WeattRay 
Wee bee Ric é 
STING CTRIC In Metropolitan Oakland Area...the Natural Industrial Center of 
4Ous, the New West...are the plants of more than 170 nationally known 
SENER, CHRYs, manufacturers, and of hundreds of other firms that distribute their 
L Moro ER products on the Coast and throughout the Eleven Western States. 
Rs Our new 48-page book, It’s An Amazing New West, tells the basic reasons 
R why these factories located here. Markets of the West...low-cost distribution 
Moy ee ee spa icy 
BEs R by rail, air, water and highway...natural resources... power... mild climate... 
T Fo y 8g P 
DEL M ODs the outstanding advantages of Metropolitan Oakland Area as a manufacturing 
ONTE and distributing center...and as a place to live and work and play...are among 
DURKEE the many important subjects covered. 
HEINZ Brief, at-a-glance text tells the main story. Statistical tables supply details. 
; LIBBy | If you have a western manufacturing or distributing problem, you need this 
Stake One - WILES book. WRITE FOR IT NOW! 
ARD B 
RANDS i CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY: If you will 
SWIFT. supply details of your western problems, 
i we will prepare a Confidential Special Survey, 
VAN CAMP keyed directly to your particular western op- 
eration and giving full details that will pro- peace comes. 
CANADA DRY vide an accurate picture of the entire set up. 
COCA COLA 


O}OMFDA 


NATIONAL LEAD 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


AIRANY - 


GLIDDEN 
pARAFFINE 


poe 
RFRKFIFY FMERYVILLE 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA, 390 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Oakland 12, California 
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HAYWARD LIVERMORE OAKLAND - PIEDMONT 

































PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - 


RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 








When you want to KNOW...go to an expert! 





In the matter of buying paper, your expert would be your printer. It takes 
the finest paper to get the best printing results—which explains the repu- 
tation Rising Papers have earned among these experts. You'll also find 
Rising technical papers have a similar acceptance in their own fields. 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 























In 
Philadelphia 











a 
G UT our shipping room costs $600 
a year,” claim users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 
. . meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2". For sample 
The experience gained stencil, shippers’ handbook and prices, pin 
this to business letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
61 Marsh Bldg., Belleville, Ill., U.S. A. 
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business enterprises for 
141 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 










Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 















Finch Telecommunications, Inc., 








“The Yeas’ 
nd Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat, Of, 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and_ those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked, 


WFA Head on the Meat Supply 

Sir:—I was surprised to find in your March 
30 issue the last two paragraphs in “Washing- 
ton Whispers.” 

You say that we “favored” a program of 
easier rationing last year, implying that a mis- 
take was made at that time. You fail entirely 
to mention the basic reason for the action, 
which was taken in full agreement between the 
Office of Price Administration and the War 
Food Administration, and with the approval of 
the Director of Economic Stabilization. On 
May 3 Mr. Bowles announced that meats, ex- 
cept beefsteaks and roasts. would be ration 
free. The reason the action was necessary at 
that time was simply the fact that processors 
were finding it very difficult to slaughter and 
find outlets for the heavy run of hogs which 
were coming to market. Meat was backing up 
in the coolers, there was a shortage of storage 
space. and it was necessary to move meat into 
consumption promptly. 

In the second of these two items you say that 
“Fred Vinson, then Economic Stabilizer, warned 
the WFA nearly a year ago that it was heading 
for trouble by discouraging farmers from pro- 
ducing hogs.” This statement is wholly inac- 
curate. It was necessary that hog numbers and 
feed supplies be brought into balance. Goals for 
pigs to be farrowed in 1944 (those that are 
coming to market now) were set as high as 
prospective feed supplies would permit. It was 
generally understood and agreed that the record 
number of pigs produced in 1943 could not be 
repeated for the next year. The goals for 1944 
pig production were well above prewar aver- 
ages, although obviously not so high as the all- 
time record of the year before. As a matter of 
fact, farmers did not reach the established 1944 
pig goals. Even so, they produced several mil- 
lion more than the prewar average, and as you 
know their total food production last year was 
at record levels. 

Available feed supply was the controlling 
factor. Farmers understood this fully and went 
even further than the Government had _ sug- 
gested in adjusting pig numbers. Our feed grain 
reserves had been largely exhausted in getting 
the tremendous production of the earlier war 
years, and it was time to get hog numbers in 
line with current feed production. 

There has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing about these points. Some have been 
under the impression that goals were lower 
than the year before because it was not thought 
that continued high pork production was 
needed. On the contrary, we called for all the 
production that could be secured with prospec- 
tive feed supplies 

I am sure you will understand our desire to 
have the record straight on these vital food 
questions. 

Marvin Jones, Administrator 
Washington, D.C. War Food Administration 
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Just what Banks doi 
3 US at are Banks doing 
hose 
hose be e 
ol toward winning the war 
* 
farch 
hing- e 
a Here 1s the story of one Bank: 
mis- 
tirely Because you, as an American citizen, are vitally interested in every phase of out a 
clion, : ‘ sey : : f 
o the national life that affects the winning of the war, we think you will be inter- 
Me ested in the part taken. by one bank—the Chase. 
"al 0 
. & 
S, @X- 
~— Over five billion dollars in War Bonds have been sold by this 
rv a 
eSsOrs institution directly to its regular customers and others during 
Be the War Loan drives alone. 
ig up 
orage 
t into 
Hundreds of millions of dollars in loans have been extended 
hee. to industry for the financing of war production and for the 
ading processing of foods and other needed raw materials. 
| pro- 
inac- 
s and 
‘ be More than twenty million ration points are cleared through 
« 
oh as this bank every single business day. 
t was 
ecord 
ot be Chase overseas offices have been a helpful link between many 
1944 A F 
aval a serviceman and his family at home. They have cashed checks, 
le “ transmitted funds, and acted as general financial headquarters, 
ter 0 
1944 performing many personal services not usually associated with 
| =e a commercial bank. 
s you 
r was 
colling These specific tasks are in addition to all the varied wartime jobs which the Chase is 
went called upon to perform every day. Beyond all this the Chase, with 1,400 of its regular 
| bee operating personnel in the armed services, has done its part in the regular commercial 
bese. banking business processes of the country—processes so necessary in the successful 
r war prosecution of the war. 
ers in And—right now—like many other American banks, the Chase is planning a definite 
inder- program of loans to industry both during the transition period which will follow the 
been inevitable victory of our fighting men and afterward. 
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FDR-Byrnes Split on Man Power . . . Foreign Pleas 
For U.S. Warships ... No More ‘Big 3’ Meetings? 


Mr. Roosevelt has committed U.S. 
delegates to the San Francisco con- 
ference to vote as a unit in support 
of Russia’s demand for three seats on 
the assembly of the new world secur- 
ity organization. Inside view, how- 
ever, is that Russia’s Josef Stalin 
sought this concession only for trad- 
ing purposes and that it may be 
crossed off as other deals are made. 


xk * 


Mr. Stalin and Mr. Roosevelt acted in 
agreement in squelching an idea, put 
out by British sources, that the con- 
ference at San Francisco be post- 
_ poned. Mr. Stalin has had no inten- 
tion of backing out on that meeting. 


x ke * 


Another Roosevelt - Churchill - Stalin 
meeting is very improbable for the 
early future, with some doubt that 
there will be another Big Three con- 
ference. Mr. Roosevelt is beginning to 
be impressed with the fact that these 
meetings can produce more problems 
than they solve. 


Teo 


Russia and France both are asking 
U.S. for naval vessels with which to 
build the nucleus of larger navies. 
White House is inclined to accede 
to wishes of these allies, but may de- 
cide that approval of Congress is de- 
sirable before further transfers are 
made. Russia might want ships as one 
part of the price of entering war 
against Japan. 


x *k *& 


High officials of this Government are 
not at all pleased by the way Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle in France is taking 
credit for improvements made pos- 
sible by U.S. aid and then is blaming 
U.S. for the fact that this aid is not 
fully as great as the French people 
would like. U.S. officials insist that 
what this country is doing for France 
is very substantial and is in addition 
to its great effort in freeing that 
country. 
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James Byrnes and President Roose- 
velt differed over advisability of mak- 
ing public a part of the Byrnes report 
recommending that even present mild 
man-power controls be relaxed after 
German war ends. Publication of this 
report was followed immediately by 
Mr. Byrnes’s resignation and then by 
Senate rejection of the job-freeze bill 
that the President supported. 


x k * 


Fred Vinson, succeeding Mr. Byrnes 
as War Mobilizer and Reconversion 
Director, is having to build a new top 
staff to take the place of the Byrnes 
staff, several of whom stepped out 
with Mr. Byrnes. 


x *k * 


Edward Stettinius, Secretary of State, 
is disturbed by diplomatic reports 
telling of wholesale liquidation of po- 
tentially dissident groups being car- 
ried out by the Russians in Hungary 
and in Balkan areas, but is acting 
to keep those reports covered up. This 
situation is one in which the United 
States is maintaining a_ discreet 
silence, although there had been a 
promise that unilateral action of this 
kind would not be carried out by any 
of the Allies. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is very secretive on is- 
sues of high policy and on personal 
deals between himself and Mr. Stalin 
and Mr. Churchill, which accounts 
for the fact that the highest State De- 
partment officials often are in igno- 
rance of agreements on foreign policy 
that they are supposed to carry out 
for the President. Mr. Roosevelt al- 
ways has been wary of trusting other 
individuals than Harry Hopkins to 
keep high state secrets. 


xk *-* 


President Roosevelt is showing less 
and less interest in the operation of 
the domestic side of the Government, 
with the result that officials other than 
those interested in military and diplo- 


matic affairs get little White House 
guidance. James Byrnes, for some 
time before resigning as War Mobi- 
lizer, received relatively little atten- 
tion from the President. 


x xk * 


Leo Crowley, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. and Ad- 
ministrator of the Foreign Economic 
Administration, is counting on step- 
ping out of his Government jobs after 
the German war ends. 


x x © 


Mr. Roosevelt himself is responsible 
for the censorship ban on reference to 
the possibility that there may be trou- 
ble between Russia and Japan. The 
desire is to avoid any comment that 
might encourage Japan to act rashly 
before Russia is ready and to avoid a 
reference that might offend Russia's 
Stalin. 


x * * 


The White House made public the let- 
ter of General Eisenhower explaining 
that war in Europe might drag on for 
some time after major fighting stops, 
in order to caution the public against 
expecting a suddén war ending that 
would permit rapid demobilization. 


xk * 


The President is being blamed by 
proponents of the Mexican water 
treaty for the slow-motion considera- 
tion of that treaty by the Senate. Mr. 
Roosevelt is urged to bring pressure 
on the State Department to get ac- 
tion on points that are bothering 
Senators. 


~~ & & 


It is to require either a compromise 
or a use of strong-arm tactics on the 
part of the White House to get 
through Congress the Bretton Woods 
plan for stabilizing world currencies 
after the war. Intensive lobbying in 
opposition to this plan in an un- 
amended form is making real progress 
even among members of Congress 
who had favored it at the start. 
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CY ECURING a supply of Dewar’s these days 

often calls for a mew strategy. Several 
reconnaissances at your favorite Scotch Head- 
quarters may be required. But your patience 
will be rewarded when you proudly serve the 
Scotch that has been awarded 60 world honours! 








HONOURS OF 
(Captain) 


Tangier, 1680—Blenheim—W aterloo 
Ava—Alma—Sevastopol 
Ypres, 1915, °17,'18—Somme, 1916, '18—Pavestine, 1917, °18 


HONOURS OF 
DEWAR’S ‘'White Label’ 








Award of the Interna- 
tional Exposition of 
Agriculture, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, 1910 


. . . one of more than 
60 medals honouring 
Dewar's for excellence 
in Scotch Whisky. 





Medal Scotch for more than 80 years 


Both 86.8 Proof e BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e Copyright 1943, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
















White Label 


Victoria Vat 


"None Finer’ —Liqueur Scotch 
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JOAN McCRACKEN 


DANCING COMEDIENNE OF “BLOOMER GIRL” 
NEW YORK’'S MUSICAL HIT 
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Qparertts | 


i FRON EVERY ANGLE 
PLUS REAL MILDNESS AND A COOLER SMOKE 


ENJOY ALL THE BENEFITS OF 
CHESTERFIELD’S RIGHT COMBINATION 
WORLD'S BEST TOBACCOS 


Copyright 1945, Liccrrt & Myers Topacco Co. 





